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WHY WE NEED ALLIES 


by President Truman* 


THIS conference is being held to consider one of 
the most important tasks facing our country. The 
lives of many millions of our fellow citizens may 
depend on the development of a strong civil de- 
fense. The threat of atomic warfare is one which 
we must face, no matter how much we dislike it 
We can never afford to forget that the terrible 
destruction of cities, and of civilization as we know 
it, is a real possibility. 

There are two things our country must do in the 
face of this awesome and terrible possibility. One 
of them is to look to our civil defense. So long 
as there is any chance at all that atomic bombs may 
fall on our cities, we cannot gamble on being 
caught unprepared. And let’s not fool ourselves— 
there is such a chance. We must prepare for it. 

The other thing we must do is to try to prevent 
atomic war from coming. That is what I have 
been working for ever since I became President. 
That is what our foreign policy is all about. The 
foreign policy of the United States is based on an 
effort to attain world peace. Every action we have 
taken has had this aim. 

We are right in the midst of a big debate on 
foreign policy. A lot of people are looking at this 
debate as if it were just a political fight. But the 
stakes are a lot more important than the outcome 
of an election. The thing that is at stake in this 
debate may be atomic war. Our foreign policy is 
not a political issue. It is a matter of life and 
death. It is a matter of the future of mankind. 

These two things—civil defense and foreign 
policy—are what I will talk about tonight. As you 
see, they are closely tied together. And they are 
both concerned with a form of warfare which is 
more destructive than anything the world has ever 
known before. 


Civil Defense Against Atomic Bombs 


Our civil-defense problem starts with a few basic 
facts. Because there was an atomic explosion 
in the Soviet Union in 1949, we must act on the 
assumption that they do have atomic bombs. They 
have planes that could drop atomic bombs upon 


*Made before the Civil Defense Conference at Wash- 
ington on May 7 and released to the press by the White 
House on the same date. Also printed as Department of 
State publication 4218. 
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our cities. No matter how good our air defense 
may be, or how big an air force we build, a deter- 
mined air attack by the Soviet Union could drop 
bombs upon this country. Our air force experts 
say planes would get through, however good our 
defenses may be. 

The purpose of atomic attacks would be to strike 
a death blow at our cities; to burn out our centers 
of production; and to create panic among our 
people. There is no complete protection against 
an atomic-bomb attack. But there is a lot we can 
do to reduce the number of deaths and injuries 
and to check panic. 

We must organize ourselves—in every city, fac- 
tory, office, and home. Civil defense is a respon- 
sibility which begins with the individual, and is 
shared with the city, the State, and the Nation. 

We have two immediate jobs. One is to teach all 
our people how to protect themselves in the event 
of enemy attack. The other is to organize and 
train millions of volunteers as active members of 
the United States Civil Defense Corps. 

The question we are putting up to you men and 
women at this conference is: in can we do these 
jobs as quickly and as efficiently as possible? We 
need your help in getting our fellow citizens to 
realize that this is a very serious business. So long 
as we face the threat of an atomic attack on the 
United States, we have got to build a strong civil 
defense organization. But even with such an or- 
ganization, our losses in an atomic war, if we 
should have one, would be terrible. Whole cities 
would be casualties. Cleveland or Chicago, 
Seattle or New York, or any of our other great 
cities might be destroyed. Even with such losses, 
frightful as they would be, I think this country 
would survive and would win an atomic war. But 
even if we win, an atomic war would be a disaster. 


Collective Security Through the United Nations 


The best defense against atomic bombing is to 
prevent the outbreak of another world war and 
achieve a real peace. We must bend all our energy 
to the job of keeping our free way of life, and 
to doing it without another war. We can have 
peace only if we have justice and fair dealing 
among nations. The United Nations is the best 
means we have for deciding what is right and 
what is wrong between nations. It is a great 
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attempt to make the moral judgment of mankind 
effective in international affairs. Nothing is more 
important if mankind is to overcome the bar- 
barian doctrine that might makes right. 

Our best chance of keeping the peace and stay- 
ing free is for nations that fmt, in freedom to 
stick together and to build their strength together. 
This is what we call collective security. e have 
been trying since the last war was over and even 
before to build a system of collective security 
among all those countries that really believe in the 
principles of the United Nations. I think we have 
made a lot of progress. I know that some people 
have become impatient with our efforts to estab- 
lish collective security, because we have not yet 
succeeded in attaining world peace. But we are 
on the right road. 

There are cynics who scorn the United Nations, 
who are indifferent to the need for cooperation 
among the free peoples. They do not understand 
that our best hope for peace is to bind together 
the nations that are striving for peace and to in- 
crease their —— to stop aggression. The 
United Nations is being severely tested today be- 
cause of the Korean conflict. The fighting there 
is requiring great sacrifices. In a time of crisis, 
there is a tendency to look for some easy way out 
regardless of the consequences. But we must not 
be misled. We must not lose sight of the world 
picture and the critical importance of the United 
Nations if we are to reach a permanent solution. 


Communist Aggression in the Far East 


Communist aggression in Korea is part of the 
world-wide strategy of the Kremlin to destroy 
freedom. It has shown men all over the world 
that Communist imperialism may strike anywhere, 
anytime. The defense of Korea is part of the 
world-wide effort of all the free nations to main- 
tain freedom. It has shown free men that if they 
stand together, and pool their strength, Commu- 
nist aggression cannot succeed. The firm stand 
of the United Nations in Korea has checked the 
advance of Communist imperialism throughout 
Asia. It is using up the military resources of 
the Chinese Communists to such an extent that 
they are not able to carry out the designs of Com- 
munist imperialism against the independence of 
other Asian countries. And the people of those 
countries who have been resisting Communist 
aggression have now been given new hope and 
new courage. 

The Communist assault in Indochina has been 
checked by the free people of Indochina with the 
help of the French. In Malaya, the British are 
holding firm against Communist guerrilla attacks. 
In the Philippines, in Burma, and in other places 
in Asia, Communist-led guerrillas are being 
blocked. 

The fight against aggression in Korea has also 
dealt a heavy blow to the Kremlin conspiracy out- 
side of Asia. It has brought new hope and cour- 
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age to free men in Europe, and in the Middle East, 
who face the Soviet menace across their frontiers. 
The fight against Communist aggression in the 
Far East is the fight against Communist aggres- 
sion in the West as well. 

The struggle in Korea is a long and hard one. 
But it can be won—and our policy is designed to 
win it. 

The Chinese rulers are losing large numbers of 
their soldiers. As these losses increase it will be- 
come clearer and clearer to them that aggression 
does not pay. They can have peace when they 
give up their — and stop the fighting. 

Meanwhile, the strength of all the free nations 
is growing. The Soviet plan of world conquest is 
becoming more and more impossible to achieve. 
If we stick to our guns, and continue to punish the 
aggressors, we can end the aggression in Korea 
and restore peace. 


Foreign Policy and World Peace 


We have been urged to take measures which 
would spread the fighting in the Far East. We 
have been told that this would bring the Korean 
conflict to a speedy conclusion; that it would save 
the lives of our troops. In my judgment, this is 
not true. I believe we have a better chance of 
stopping the aggression in Korea, at a smaller cost 
in the lives of our troops and those of our allies, 
by following our present course. Let me tell you 
that I have studied this question for a long time. 
It is not a question that can be decided in the light 
of Korea alone. It does not affect the Far East 
alone. Itis nota local question. It affects Korea 
and Japan, and the security of our troops in those 
places. But it also reaches Europe, and the future 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, and the security of 
free people there and everywhere else in the world. 
It is a decision that affects the future of the United 
Nations and the future of the whole world. 

I have refused to extend the area of the conflict 
in the Far East, under the circumstances which 
now prevail, and I am going to tell you exactly 
why. I have refused first on military grounds. 
The best military advice I have been able to ob- 
tain—the best collective military advice in this 
country—is that this course of action would not 
lead to a quick and easy solution of the Korean 
conflict. 

On the contrary, it could very well lead to a 
much bigger and much longer war. Such a war 
would not reduce our casualties in the Far East. 
It would increase them enormously. Such a war 
would expose our troops to devastating air and 
submarine attacks. It would seriously endanger 
Japan and the Philippines. It would unite the 
Chinese people behind their Communist rulers. 

Furthermore, a deep involvement on our part 
in a war in China, whatever the outcome there, 
would have critical military consequences in Eu- 
rope. There is nothing that would give the Krem- 
lin greater satisfaction than to see our resources 
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committed to an all-out struggle in Asia, leaving 
Europe exposed to the Soviet armies. 

These are some of the military dangers. 

Moreover, there are other dangers. The Krem- 
lin is trying, and has been trying for a long time, 
to drive a wedge between us and the other free 
nations. It wants to see us isolated. It wants to 
see us distrusted. It wants to see us feared and 
hated by our allies. Our allies agree with us in 
the course we are following. They do not believe 
that we should take the initiative to widen the 
conflict in the Far East. If the United States 
were to widen the conflict, we might well have to 
go it alone. 

If we go it alone in Asia, we may destroy the 
unity of the free nations against aggression. Our 
European allies are nearer to Russia than we are. 
They are in far greater danger. If we act without 
regard to the danger that faces them, they may 
act without regard to the dangers that we face. 
Going it alone brought the world to the disaster 
of World War II. We cannot go it alone in Asia 
and go it in company in Europe. The whole idea 
of going it alone is the opposite of everything we 
have stood for and worked for since World War II. 
In this way, going it alone in Asia might wreck 
the United Nations, The North Atlantic Treaty, 
and the whole system of collective security we are 
helping to set up. 

That would be a tremendous Soviet victory. We 
do not intend to fall into that trap. I do not pro- 
pose to strip this country of its allies in the face of 
the Soviet » cena The path of collective security 
is our only sure defense against the dangers that 
threaten us. Moreover, it is the path to peace in 
Korea, to peace in the world. 

We are determined to do our utmost to limit the 
war in Korea. We will not take any action which 
might place upon us the responsibility for initiat- 
ing a general war. But if the aggressor takes 
further action which threatens the security of the 
United Nations forces in Korea, we will counter 
that action. 

I repeat: I am convinced that the course we are 
now following in Korea is achieving the most for 
peace—and at the least cost in American lives. All 
of us wish that no Americans had to fight and die. 
But by fighting on a limited scale now, we may 
be able to prevent a third world war later on. 

Remember this. If we do have another world 
war, it will be an atomic war. We could expect 
many atomic bombs to be dropped on American 
cities. Anda single one of them could cause many 
times more casualties than we have suffered in all 
the fighting in Korea. I do not want to be respon- 
sible for bringing that about. 


Tension Behind the Iron Curtain 


Some people do not understand how the free 
world can ever win this long struggle, without 
fighting a third world war. These people overlook 
the inner weaknesses of the Soviet dictetetthiie. 
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They forget that the free world is stronger— 
stronger in its determination, stronger in its stay- 
ing power, stronger in its human resources—than 
any system of slavery. 

The Kremlin’s system of terror, which appears 
to be its main strength, is one of its greatest weak- 
nesses. Dictatorships are based on fear. They 
cannot give their people happiness and peace. 
They have nothing to offer except aggression and 
slavery. 

As the aggressive tactics of the Kremlin are 
checked by the collective defenses of the free 
world, the futility of the whole Communist pro- 
gram is becoming more and more apparent to the 
people under Soviet control. We can already see 
this me at work. In China, the failure of 
the Korean adventure is weakening the hold of 
the Communist government. Wholesale arrests 
and executions are taking place. In the same 
way, the pressure of the police state is increasing 
in the other satellite countries. Yugoslavia has 
thrown off the Kremlin yoke. Every day refugees 
flee across the border from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries into the free countries of Europe. 

There are growing signs of internal tension and 
unrest behind the Iron Curtain. 


Our Goal of Peace 


We must remember that the peoples under the 
Soviet rule of terror are not only our friends, but 
our silent allies. They are the victims of a ter- 
rible tyranny. We do not hate them. We have 
had friendly relations with them in the past; we 
can have such friendship again. 

As the free nations build their strength and 
unity, this fact will compel a change in the Soviet 
drive for power and conquest. The Soviet rulers 
are faced with the growing strength of the free 
world, the increasing cost of aggression, and the 
increasing difficulty of driving their people to 

eater and greater hardships. They will be 

orced by these pressures from within and without 
to give up aggression. It will then be possible 
to make progress with a program for international 
control and reduction of armaments and for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Our programs of economic aid and technical 
assistance, and our campaign of truth, not only 
strengthen the free peoples; they weaken the dic- 
tatorships. They remind the victims of tyranny 
that a better world lies outside their prison. They 
build up the hope of freedom everywhere. 

Everything we do to strengthen the free world; 
every dollar we spend for assistance to other free 
nations; every effort we make to resist aggression 
in Korea, ee around the world, brings closer the 
day of genuine peace. 

We are not engaged in a struggle without end. 
We are engaged in a struggle which has the 
definite goal of peace. Peace under law is the 
victory we seek. To achieve this goal we must 
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Defending the Peace From Soviet Thrusts 


Address by Secretary Acheson’ 


The common interest around which your organ- 
ization is built is one which goes right to the heart 
of what we are trying to achieve in the world 
through our foreign policy. 

Your organization is one of the major expres- 
sions of America’s great productive power, and, 
though there may be differences of opinion about 
many things, I think all of us will agree that this 

at productive power of ours is one of the key 
actors, and perhaps the most important single 
factor, on which the peace of the world today 
depends. 

Although we are blessed with the greatest pro- 
ductive capacity in all the world, we dare not 
forget that there are other important concentra- 
tions of industrial production in the world. For- 
tunately, most of the other important concentra- 
tions are in the hands of those who share our 
basic purposes. This means that a preponderance 
of industrial power is in the hands of nations who 
are trying to build, rather than destroy, interna- 
tional relationships based on the principles of the 
United Nations. 

Now, your Government is asking you to devote 
a substantial share, and an increasing share, of 
this great productive capacity to turning out items 
that contribute to the defensive strength of this 
and other free nations. 

All of us wish that it were not necessary to do 
this. We would all much rather be turning out 
things that are creative and constructive, things 
that make life better for people, rather than 
weapons of war. 

And, we all wish that we could devote a larger 
portion of our energies to our great constructive 
programs to assist other free peoples to move 
toward better standards of living. This is the 
a of thing we Americans traditionally prefer 
to do. 

But instead, we are called upon to devote some 


*Made before U. S. Chamber of Commerce at Wash- 


ington on Apr. 30 and released to the press on the same 
date. 
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15 to 20 percent of our national output to the 
urgent necessities of military defense. 

What I would like to discuss with you today 
is why this has become necessary and what it is 
this nation is seeking to do with this strength you 
are helping to build. 


Menace of Soviet Thrusts 


In the 514 years that have passed since the end 
of the war, the men who control the destinies of 
the Soviet Union have continued to press forward 
not only with the traditional territorial aspira- 
tions of Old Russia but also with the revolution- 
ary aims for world rule of the Bolshevik con- 
spiracy. 

This is the threat which requires the rest of 
the world to build defensive strength. 

By a combination of a ruthless control system 
over their own people and false promises to the 
discontented in many other lands, the men who 
run this vast conspiracy have been reaching out 
for more power. And, what is most important 
for us to understand is that they are reachin 
out for those critical centers of power which wi 
give them leverage over all the rest. 

The object of the Soviet reach for power in this 
period is to bring within the Soviet sphere of 
control two critical areas. One of these contains 
the great industrial capacity of Europe. The 
other is Asia with its resources, including the 
present and, more important, the potential in- 
dustrial capacity of Japan. 

With these areas under their control, the Soviet 
rulers believe that they could dominate the world. 
They would not only be in a strong position in 
the event of war but what also is just as impor- 
tant, they would be in a strong position to im- 
pose their will on the other parts of the world 
without having to fire a shot. 

It is immediately clear that this would be a 
very dangerous condition for us and for all free 


pom 
ow, even if we were to leave aside all the con- 
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siderations of our friendship and concern for the 
people who would be enslaved in this expansion 
of Soviet power and were to take the narrowest 
view of our own national security, we would still 
be faced with that fact that these two thrusts by 
the Soviet power system would not be compatible 
with our national security. It is, therefore, the 
essential task of our defense program in the 
present period to prevent the Soviet system from 
adding the resources and the productive concen- 
trations in Western Europe and in Asia to its 
own war-making machine. This is not all that 
our defense program has to do, but it is, in broad 
strategic terms, the major task now required of it. 

Let us now take a closer look at what we are 
doing, with the strength which you are helping 
to build, to meet these two major Soviet thrusts in 
Europe and in Asia. 


Meeting the Thrust in Europe 


One arm of our security effort is seeking to meet 
the Soviet thrust against Europe. 

I am not going to review with you here all the 
details of the progress we are making under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the set- 
ting up of General Eisenhower’s headquarters and 
staff, and the operation of our military and eco- 
nomic aid program, and the steps which show the 
growing cohesion and strength of the European 
nations. I know that these are familiar to you 
and that your organization has been following 
these programs closely. 

What I do want to do is to step back and look 
at these efforts in the large, to see this European 
effort in great block poster colors, so that we can 
come away with a feeling for the whole pattern 
of what it is we are trying to do there. 

In the large, the people of Europe, with our 
help, are trying to harness their growing economic 
strength to the urgent need for an effective de- 
fense system, so that they and their resources and 
their skills and their industrial plants will not, 
either through attack or through subversion, fall 
into the tm of the Soviet rulers. 

Germany, as I indicated a moment ago, occu- 
ies a place of particular significance in this effort, 
ecause Soviet control over the Ruhr would put 

the Soviet rulers in a strong position to reach out 
for the rest of Europe. 

The Soviet rulers have long understood this 
simple strategic fact. — 

The whole point of the Soviet tactics in the 
talks among the deputy Foreign Ministers at 
Paris has been to retard, and if possible to pre- 
vent, the strengthening of the Western European 
defense system. To do this, they have been trying 
to drive a wedge between the Allies by portraying 
themselves as the put-upon lovers of peace and by 
characterizing our defense measures as aggressive. 
In particular, they have been seeking to prevent 
the participation of Western Germany in the 
Western European defense system. 
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The increased shrillness of the Soviet represen- 
tative in the Paris talks, Mr. Gromyko, is in a 
— the measure of the progress of our defensive 
effort. 

If we weren’t getting anywhere with the Euro- 
pean defense program, the Soviet representatives 
wouldn’t be making a great noise about it. But 
as we make progress, as we eliminate the possi- 
bilities for easy conquest, we must be prepared 
for these propaganda blasts, for a war of nerves, 
for fake peace offensives. 

It is one of the inescapable features of this sit- 
uation that, as we eliminate the weaknesses which 
invite aggression, the tensions and the dangers 
of the immediate period may increase. 

Since the only alternative to this course would 
be to remain at a disadvantage and ultimately lose 
all, we have no choice but to plug ahead, build- 
ing our combined strength as steadily and as 
rapidly as we can. That is the only way to work 
our way through this period of danger. 

We have repeatedly said—and our record in 
these Paris discussions and on many previous 
occasions makes it clear that we mean what we 
say—that we are ready to negotiate in good faith 
now or at any time. But until we are met with 
equal good faith, and so long as this threat hangs 
over us, we cannot relax our efforts to build our 
common strength. 

One advantage that the people of Europe start 
with in building this defensive strength is the 
remarkable rate of economic recovery they have 
achieved from the destruction of the war. Great 
credit is due the people of Europe for this achieve- 
ment. It does not in any way diminish from the 
luster of their accomplishment for us to ac- 
knowledge the part our aid program has played 
in that recovery. 

Our economic aid program, which was carried 
forward, appropriately under the name of the 
Marshall Plan, has been a tremendous success. 
Make no mistake about that. The evidence of 
Europe’s mounting productive output is not only 
a testimony to our enlightened and unprecedented 
effort to assist the people of Europe in rebuilding 
their war-shattered economy but it is also, even 
from a narrow interpretation of our own self- 
interest, a good return on our investment in bol- 
stering our national security. 

The urgent problem that remains is to translate 
an adequate part of this economic potential into 
the tanks and the planes and the guns needed for 
defense. 

A good start has been made in this direction. 
But the Soviet military preparations have been 
going on steadily since the war, and Soviet sat- 
ellite forces are being built up rapidly, to add to 
the Soviet capability for intimidation and attack. 

The best military minds of this country and of 
our European allies have been working to devise 
defense plans and create a defense program which 
will be adequate to the threat. 
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It is our goal to build a defense system which 
will inspire confidence among the people of Europe 
that they can prevent their homelands from bein 
overrun. It is also our goal to attain a level o 
defense which will, together with our power, be 
sufficient to discourage the appetite for aggression 
altogether. 

It will take time and great effort on the part 
of all of us to bring this European defense system 
to a level which approaches these necessary goals. 

I would like to say a word here on the cost of 
our assistance to our allies in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, in answer to suggestions I 
have heard that this aid is an extravagance which 
should be discontinued. 

Purely in terms of the hard-headed question: 
How much security will a dollar buy? It is 
evident that the aid we are furnishing our allies 
so multiplies our common security that it is in 
fact an economical use of resources. 

Our aid is not only an addition to the billions 
of dollars now in the military budgets of the 
European countries—but it is often a multiplying 
factor. To take one example, 55 thousand dollars 
worth of copper and zine supplied by us made 
possible the manufacture of 3.6 million dollars 
worth of antitank mines in Britain. 

Or, in another case, 300 thousand dollars worth 
of machine tools made it possible for France to 

roduce almost 14 million dollars worth of air 
rames. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, our aid to West- 
ern Europe produces more security per dollar, 
faster, than we could possibly achieve ourselves. 
And, it is security which is vital both to us and 
to our European allies. 

We are well aware that the rapid fulfillment 
of our common defense program is certain to af- 
fect the civilian life, not only of our own people 
but of all the people with whom we are allied 

Wherever careful planning and cooperation can 
moderate or equalize these burdens, we are en- 
deavoring to bring this about. 

This is all part of the complex but essential 
process by which the combined defense system is 
now taking shape. 

Our progress up to this point has been sufficient, 
I believe, to justify our confidence that, with time 
and with effort, we can build the strength of this 
European defense system sufficiently to prevent 
the Soviet thrust in this direction from achieving 
its aim. To do so is necessary to peace and to 
our security. 


The Pattern in Asia 


Now, let us look at the other major Soviet thrust 
and at what we are doing about it. 

The purpose of this thrust is to put the Soviet 
empire in a position to dominate all Asia, includ- 
ing control over Japan, with its already large 
production and its larger potentialities, with its 
skilled population and its strategic position. By 
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linking the production of Japan to the manpower 
of China and the resources of Asia, the Soviet 
rulers would be in a strong position to redouble 
their pressure on the rest of the world. 

To understand this purpose helps to make clear 
the meaning of the attack on Korea. 

This attack, carried forward by satellite troops, 
was designed in the first instance to extend Com- 
munist control over the entire Korean peninsula. 

To achieve this, they were willing to flout the 
authority of the United Nations, and they sought, 
in so doing, to weaken the political and moral po- 
sition of the United Nations and of all the nations 
that are standing in the way of the Soviet 
ambitions. 

Another purpose of this attack, which has made 
itself apparent, is to divert our attention from 
Europe by occupying us as fully as possible in 
Asia before our strength-in-being has been fur- 
ther built up. 

How are we dealing with this Soviet strategy 
for Asia? Again here, as in our discussion of 
the thrust against Europe, I will not go into great 
detail about the steps we are taking. These de- 
tails are familiar to you, and what I want to try 
to bring out is the pattern of our efforts. 

The objective of these efforts is to thwart the 
Soviet attempt to dominate Asia. It is our pur- 
= to help the people of Asia protect their free- 

om and independence. 

One of the major lines of effort in this program 
is the writing of a peace treaty for Japan. The 
careful and able work of Ambassador John Foster 
Dulles has laid the basis for a Japanese peace 
treaty which will enable Japan to become an equal, 
peaceful, and self-sustaining member of the world 
community. It will also put the people of Japan 
in the best position to contribute to the inde- 

ence of their country, which, as we have seen, 
is important to our security as well as to theirs. 

The people of Japan have earned our confidence 
by their steady and responsible course during 
these difficult months since the attack was launched 
against Korea, and we look forward to the estab- 
lishment of permanent bonds of friendship be- 
tween Japan and all other free nations. 

In order that a power vacuum will not be 
created by a peace settlement with Japan, we are 
making cooperative arrangements, on the basis 
of mutual agreement, to insure the independence 
and the continued security of Japan. 

This agreement is to be one of a series recently 
announced by the President,’ which are intended 
as initial steps toward building the basis for secu- 
rity in the Pacific. 

Conditions in the Pacific area are substantially 
different from those which prevail in Europe, and 
the establishment of security arrangements sim- 
ilar to those in the North Atlantic area are not 
now feasible. We wish to help the peoples of the 
Pacific area in their efforts in any way we can, 
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and the present and proposed security —_ 
ments between ourselves and Japan and with the 
Philippines, Australia and New Zealand, to which 
the President referred, will, we hope, further 
strengthen the structure of peace in the Pacific. 

Our economic and military aid programs are 
another essential part of this total effort to main- 
tain peace in the Far East. 

By demonstrating our friendship for the peoples 
of Asia and by helping them to achieve and pro- 
tect their freedom and to make progress against 
the poverty and misery which oppresses them, we 
are, at the same time, helping to throw up a bul- 
wark against the Soviet imperialist design, and 
we thereby strengthen our own security. 

Our friendship for the people of China, who 
are now suffering the tragedy of life behind the 
iron curtain, has not diminished. The structure 
of peace which we and our allies are building will 
never be complete until all the peoples who are 
now under the domination of the Kremlin are 
able to participate freely and independently. 

The Soviets are constantly probing for points 
throughout Asia at which penetration may be 
possible. Efforts to penetrate by economic and 
political means of subversion have now been sup- 
plemented by the use of armed invasion and war. 

Our military and economic aid programs have 
been adapted to meet the further threat posed by 
this Communist use of force. 

Supplementing the important aid programs 
which we had been developing in the Far East, 
additional military aid has been directed to those 
areas especially threatened by this military 
development. 

This includes additional aid to Formosa, the 
Philippines, and Indochina. As the President de- 
clared following the Communist attack on Korea, 
the occupation of Formosa by Communist forces 
in these circumstances would be a direct threat 
to the security of the Pacific area and to United 
States forces in that area. The Seventh Fleet 
was ordered then to prevent any attack on For- 
mosa. To supplement the defense of Formosa 
and insure that Formosa will not fall into hostile 
hands, we are providing increased military aid.’ 

The aid programs in the Far East meet not only 
such immediate security requirements as these but 
also give powerful support to our national security 
interest by helping the people of Asia lay the 
basis for stable and developing societies. It is 
important for us to appreciate that our humani- 
tarian instincts and our own national security 
interests are both served by these programs. 


The Test of Strength in Korea 


Now, we come to the most direct military aspect 
of our efforts to deal with the Soviet thrust in 
Asia. This relates to what we and the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations are doing to stop the 
aggression in Korea. 
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What I have already said should make it clear 
why it is important to our security that this attack 
in Korea be stopped in its tracks. We have seen 
that this attack is part of a design to gain control 
over all Asia. This attack is also intended to 
weaken the position of the United Nations, the 
United States, and others who stand in the way of 
Soviet ambitions. 

There are several other points which have 
emerged from our survey, and which bear on this 
conflict in Korea. One is that this is not the only 
Soviet thrust we must bear in mind. The Soviets 
are using satellite troops for this aggression, keep- 
ing their own forces in reserve. It would further 
their strategy if we were to expend our major 
strength against the forces and the territory of 
their satellites or if we were to neglect other vital 
interests in meeting this thrust. 

We have also seen that we need time to push 
ahead with our program of building strength, and 
— need to build that strength together with our 
allies. 

These are factors which cannot be ignored in 
thinking about what it is we are doing in Korea. 

Our objectives in Korea are very clear, and 
there should be no misunderstanding about them. 

In the simplest terms, we are trying to accom- 
plish three things in Korea: 


1. We are trying to stop this act of aggression. 

2. We are trying to keep this conflict from 
spreading, to the extent that it is in our power to 
do so. 

3. We are trying to restore peace and security to 
the area. 


These have been our purposes from the begin- 
ning, and these have been the agreed purposes of 
the United Nations. The United Nations has 
never contemplated the use of force to accomplish 
its political objective in Korea, which is the estab- 
lishment of a unified, independent, and democratic 
country. 

A great deal has already been accomplished by 
the steadiness with which we have held to these 
purposes, and above all by the heroic devotion of 
our men in Korea and their fellow soldiers from 
other countries. We should not, in the course of 
the present debate, lose sight of these accomplish- 
ments: 

First, this act of aggression has not succeeded 
according to the Soviet plan, and whatever other 
actions were planned have been interfered with; 

Second, the defense against this aggression has 
served to arouse free men all over the world and 
has stimulated them to speed up their efforts to 
build a strong defense system ; 

Third, new vitality has pulsed through the 
whole idea of collective security against aggres- 
sion ; 

And fourth, this device of satellite aggression 
has been thoroughly exposed, and its usefulness 
in other situations oe been reduced. 

We knew last June, and we know today, that it 
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was right and necessary to stand firm against 
this attack. If we had not, the whole spirit of 
resistance against the Soviet grab for power would 
have been weakened, perhaps fatally. 

Now, people are saying: this may be true, but 
new can the conflict in Korea be brought to an 
end ? 

There are two ways in which this situation in 
Korea may —— 

One is that the fighting may spread despite our 
efforts to limit it. Further acts of the aggressors 
could touch off world war. ‘If this happens, the 
responsibility for it will rest squarely on the Krem- 
lin and its agents in Peiping. 

The other is that the fighting may be brought 
to an end in Korea. The best way to do this is 
for us to continue firm in our determination to 
meet and repel the enemy until it becomes clear to 
him that his aggression cannot pay. There must 
be an end to the fighting, there must be concrete 
measures against the renewal of the attack, and 
there must be an abandonment by the enemy of 
his attempt to conquer the Republic of Korea. 

If we remain firm and steady on the course we 
are following in Korea, if we don’t flinch or get 
rattled, we shall have the best chance of bringing 
this action to a successful conclusion. 

The other day at Paris, Mr. Gromyko was play- 
ing back to us some of the arguments he has 
been overhearing from this side of the Atlantic 
about Korea. He raised the question whether or 
not we are going to hold to our course in Korea 
with firm determination. 

Well, we are. But his intervention serves to 
remind us that, in thinking about this action in 
Korea, we have to keep always in mind the total 
world picture, and the whole threat we face. 

The ingredients of peace in the world must in- 
clude: the resoluteness with which we hold to 
our course in Korea; the speed with which we 
build up our strength elsewhere in the world; the 
closeness of our common defense arrangements 
with our allies. 

As I said at the outset, the strength and the 
power you are helping to build are essential to 
our security and to world peace. But equally im- 
portant is the strength of character adie steadi- 
ness of the American people. 

To win through to a period of peace in the world 
will require wisdom and courage and common 
sense from all of us. 


Removing Prohibition Against 
Travel in Hungary 


[Released to the press on May 1] 


The Department of State has instructed all 
American diplomatic and consular officers abroad 
and the passport agents in the United States that 
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passports may now be issued, renewed, extended, 
and amended without invalidation for travel to 
Hungary. The American diplomatic and consu- 
lar officers and the passport agents are also being 
instructed that passports which come into their 
hands for any purpose and which bear the restric- 
tion against travel in Hungary should be amended 
by deleting the restriction. This new procedure 
does away with the instructions of December 20, 
1949, of the Department of State, under which 
all passports other than those issued on official 
business or to bona fide American correspondents 
were required to bear an endorsement invalidating 
them against use in Hungary. 

Passports will be issued, renewed, extended, and 
amended for travel to Hungary, but the Passport 
Division, when granting such services, will furnish 
the applicants with a statement that, private 
American citizens desiring to travel in Hungary 
will, no doubt, desire to inform themselves con- 
cerning conditions in that country by consulting 
the Department of State or American missions 
abroad. 


Robert Vogeler Expresses Gratitude 
to the President and the Secretary 


[Released to the press May 1] 
Message to President Truman 


I was not aware until reaching Vienna of the 
great crisis which was forced upon the United 
States and which occurred during my imprison- 
ment. It is amazing to me that with all your 
difficulties and troubles time was found to com- 
plete so successfully negotiations for my libera- 
tion. This is an example of the great solicitude 
our country has for every one of its humblest 
citizens. Pending my return to the United States, 
I should appreciate your thanking the American 
people in my name for their confidence and con- 
tinuing interest in my welfare. 


Message to Secretary Acheson 


I have just learned of the personal interest you 
took in my release and the wonderful considera- 
tion you have shown to my wife and champion, 
and I thank you for all the happiness you have 
brought to me and my family in making this re- 
union possible. From all of the information I 
have received since my liberation, I cannot but ad- 
mire the constant intense effort made by the State 
Department throughout this long period of my 
imprisonment. Please convey this expression of 
my gratitude to all of the personnel concerned for 
their untiring interest. 
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CAN THE U.N. BECOME A COLLECTIVE SECURITY ORGANIZATION? 


by Harding F. Bancroft 


Deputy U. S. Representative on Collective Measures Committee * 


The adoption by the General Assembly last fall 
of the resolution, Uniting for Peace, represents a 
further effort by the world community to organize 
itself for collective action to deter or suppress 
aggression.? This paper will analyze how the 
process of the United Nations under the uniting- 
for-peace resolution carries out the purposes of 
the Charter and will consider the political and 
legal implications of that program. 

The pragmatic adaption of the Charter in the 
security field was started sooner than could be 
anticipated because of the aggression in Korea on 
June 25, 1950. The action of the Security Coun- 
cil in this first instance of United Nations collec- 
tive measures and its first use of military force to 
meet an act of aggression was done by recommen- 
dation rather than by order. To this extent, the 
United Nations action in Korea broke the ground 
for an alternate route around the impasse which 
had been created by the failure to reach agree- 
ment on the forces to be available to the United 
Nations under article 48. In Korea, therefore, 
improvising was necessary. No forward plan- 
ning—no methods, no procedures, no apparatus— 
had been established for the creation of a United 
Nations command and for the integration of forces 
and other contributions from member states into 
that command. 

The method used in the Korean action is, never- 
theless, clearly directed toward the same destina- 
tion as the exact scheme of the Charter—namely, 
a United Nations organized and equipped to deter 


1 Based on a paper read before the American Society of 


International Law on Apr. 27, at Washington. 
* BULLETIN of Nov. 20, 1950, p. 823. 
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or to repel the attack of an aggressor state. In 
Korea, there is now in being a United Nations 
force acting in common cause in furtherance of 
paragraph 1, article 1 of chapter I of the Charter 
and actually taking “effective collective meas- 
ures ... for the suppression of acts of aggres- 
sion”. 

The problem, therefore, that stood out in the 
summer of 1950 was how to ready the United Na- 
tions for similar action in the future, within the 
framework of the Charter and within the limita- 
tions of political realities. The uniting-for-peace 
resolution, that the Assembly adopted by 52 
affirmative votes, sought to pave the way for the 
answer to that problem. 

The principal features of the uniting-for-peace 
resolution are: 


1. The provision that the General Assembly 
can meet on 24 hours’ notice if the Security Coun- 
cil is prevented by the veto from exercising its 
primary responsibility for international peace and 
security. 

2. The provision that in such case the General 
Assembly may make recommendations to mem- 
ber states for collective measures including, in the 
case of a breach of the peace or act of aggression, 
the use of armed force. 

3. The provision recommending that each mem- 
ber state maintain within its national armed forces 
elements so trained, organized, and equipped that 
they could promptly be made available for service 
as United Nations units on the recommendation of 
the Security Council or the General Assembly. 

4. The establishment of the Peace Observation 
Commission to observe and report in any area 
where international tension exists. 
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5. The creations of the Collective Measures 
Committee to study and report on methods to 
strengthen peace and security in accordance with 
the Charter. 

In these provisions are the essential elements of 
a collective security system:—the means of de- 
termining aggression, an organism to put collective 
measures into operations, military force in read- 
iness to carry out those measures, and some ap- 
paratus to perfect the methods for coordinating 
collective action. 

Indeed, these elements are the same as those in 
the Charter. Only in terms of process is there a 
permissive rerouting of its precise scheme in re- 
spect to the forum available for initiating the 
action, the differing procedures if the alternative 
forum is used, and the nature of the commitment 
undertaken by member states. 

The pattern of the uniting-for-peace resolution 
is not a deviation from the intent of the Charter. 
The Security Council can and normally would be 
used to initiate enforcement or preventive action. 
Furthermore, contributions from member states 
to the collective effort, whether of armed force or 
otherwise, would presumably be the same whether 
called into service by the Security Council or by 
the General Assembly. 

Nothing in the uniting-for-peace program, 
therefore, distorts the original concepts or pur- 
poses of the Charter, but, on the contrary, the de- 
sign is to carry forward those concepts and 
purposes. That, after all, is the best test of 
constitutionality. Any progress that the Collec- 
tive Measures Committee may make, any proced- 
ures that it formulates, any machinery that it 
creates, or the planning that it does is in further- 
ance of the Charter’s design and can, at a moment’s 





In the Charter of the United Nations, we have 
one of the greatest peace pacts in history. All of 
the large powers including the Soviet Union have 
subscribed to that pact. It applies in its peace- 
protecting clauses to all nations whether they are 
members or not. If the people of the world are 
sufficiently informed and clear about the essentials 
of the Charter, no nation can escape its responsibili- 
ties or slip out from under its obligations even by 
withdrawing from the organization. Not even a 
veto in the Security Council excuses any member 
from joining in carrying out collective measures. 
It all depends upon the will of the peoples and gov- 
ernments to support a real system of collective 
security, as 53 of them did on June 25, 1950. 


—Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
April 1, 1951 
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notice, be utilized under the exact scheme of the 
Charter with the role of the Security Council 
maintained. 

Politically, it cannot be validly argued that the 
establishment of a system of collective security in 
furtherance of the uniting-for-peace resolution is 
an anti-U.S.S.R. alliance. It is an attempt to 
make the United Nations work in the collective 
security field. If the U.S.S.R. wishes to “rejoin” 
the United Nations and to cooperate in these ef- 
forts, then, the reason or occasion for using the 
General Assembly for collective action vanishes. 


Use of the General Assembly 


The first constitutional question that is raised 


in analyzing the uniting-for-peace resolution is 
the use of the General Assembly in place of the 


Security Council. 

This question has been frequently debated in 
detail. Under article 24 of the Charter, the Se- 
curity Council was given primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. But it was not given complete and ex- 
clusive responsibility. 

The General Assembly’s authority to recom- 
mend collective measures has its source in article 
10 of the Charter which authorizes the Assembly 
to discuss any question within the scope of the 
Charter and to make recommendations to member 
states. The legislative history of this provision 
makes it unquestionably clear that this language 
meant exactly what is said. The big powers who 
held the veto made this concession to the other 45 
nations at San Francisco who insisted that the 
Assembly have this latent power. The only limi- 
tation lies in article 12, namely, that the General 
Assembly may not make recommendations in re- 
spect to a dispute or situation when the Security 
Council is dealing with that dispute or situation. 

The argument has been advanced, however, that 
paragraph 2 of article 11 of the Charter deprives 
the General Assembly of the authority to make 
recommendations for collective measures. That 
paragraph provides that any question on which 
the Assembly may wish to make recommendations 
on which action is necessary shall be referred to 
the Security Council by the General Assembly 
either before or after discussion. Although the 
meaning of the word “action” may be subject to 
some doubt, it would appear from the context that 
it refers to orders or binding enforcement deci- 
sions of the Security Council under chapter VII 
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of the Charter rather than to recommendations. 
Whatever its meaning, under the uniting-for- 
peace resolution, the Assembly would not be en- 
croaching upon the authority of the Security 
Council, only filling a vacuum left by the Council’s 
nonaction. Since the only reason for the As- 
sembly to act would be in cases where the Security 
Council had had the opportunity to take action 
and had failed to do so. In these circumstances, 
therefore, to construe article 11, paragraph 2, in 
such a way as to restrict the General Assembly’s 
right to act would be to come out with a completely 
circular and nonsensical result. 


Voting 


If the forum of the General Assembly, rather 
than the Security Council, is used to put in train 
collective measures to maintain the peace, the proc- 
ess of decision is naturally different. In the Se- 
curity Council, there isthe veto. Inthe Assembly, 
there is none. All that is required in the General 
Assembly in order to make a recommendation to 
member states, with the moral force and authority 
of the United Nations behind it, is a two-thirds 
Assembly vote. The right of veto was more than 
a protection to the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. It was also regarded as a safe- 





In emphasizing the idea of collective measures, I 
do not want to neglect what I have always regarded 
as the most important function of the United Na- 
tions—namely, the peaceful settlement of disputes. 
We are going to continue to have disputes long 
after the last imperialist power gives up ambition 
to rule the world by force. We have dealt with 
quite a few disputes between nations since 1945 and 
have a good record of preventing or stopping armed 
clashes. In each case our success was based upon 
the willingness of the parties to bring their dispute 
to the United Nations. 

The provisions for peaceful settlement to be found 
in Chapter VI of the Charter will be used with 
greater certainty if aggression is made hopeless by 
a collective security system. As in the case of 
individuals, the police tend to drive the disputants 
to the court to settle their differences rather than 
to a dueling field. 

We have learned a great deal in Korea about 
what we require to make a really broad United 
Nations defense possible. In the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee, established by the last General 
Assembly, the plans are being drawn up to produce 
peace forces of many parts which can form a 
united front. This concerns problems such as ad- 
vance training, equipping of special units, over- 
coming language barriers, providing in advance for 
transport, arranging for professional military direc- 
tion, and others. 


——Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
April 1, 1951 
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guard by the smaller states who knew that, because 
the veto existed, they would never have to comply 
with Security Council decisions unless all five 
permanent members agreed to the course of action. 

It may be asked whether the use of the vetoless 
General Assembly in this field is of real signifi- 
cance in terms of political and practical realities? 

If the veto was in the nature of an escape hatch 
to the majority of the United Nations members in 
the event of a falling-out between the great powers, 
as no doubt many members thought of it, the hatch 
has not been battened down by the use of the 
General Assembly. In the first place, an As- 
sembly resolution is not a binding decision but 
merely a recommendation to be complied with or 
not in accordance with each members’ honest 
judgment of his obligations as a signatory of the 
Charter. Moreover, because a two-thirds vote 
would be necessary in the General Assembly to 
institute collective measures, they could be blocked 
by one-third plus one of the total membership. 
Both these factors constitute practical and realis- 
tic protection to a member state from becoming 
involved itself in United Nations action which it 
believes to be undesirable, ineffective, or unwise. 
They afford no protection, however, to an aggres- 
sor who cannot stop the collective action of an 
angry and determined two-thirds majority. 

Nor is the distinction between the decisions of 
the Security Council and the recommendations of 
the General Assembly a fundamental one in prac- 
tical application. Even Security Council de 
cisions have no process for judicial execution 
which in the present state of organized inter- 
national society can compel compliance. The 
commitment under the Charter to carry out de- 
cisions of the Security Council is not the source 
of collective strength. Rather, it lies in the in- 
dividual and collective determination to maintain 
freedom and to preserve a way of life—a willing- 
ness to act together in a common cause. 


Undertakings To Provide Armed Forces 


Under article 43 of the Charter, all members 
of the United Nations undertook to make avail- 
able to the Security Council on its call the armed 
forces necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security. Special agree- 
ments governing the number and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general location, as 
well as other types of assistance and facilities, 
including rights of passage, were to be negotiated 
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and concluded between the Security Council and 
individual members. Plans for the application 
of armed force were to be made by the Security 
Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. 

What are the basic differences between the unit- 
ing-for-peace proposals and the unfulfilled Char- 
ter provisions for the use of armed force? 

In the first place, the uniting-for-peace resolu- 
tion makes no provision for special agreements but 
places reliance on a recommendation that the mem- 
bers maintain elements within their national forces 
available for prompt United Nations service. 
Both under article 43 and the uniting-for-peace 
resolution, members’ contingents are to be drawn 
from the national armed forces of member states. 

The basic difference, therefore, lies in the fact 
that the article 43 forces were to be deposited, as 
it were, in a bank to be drawn out by appropriate 
decisions from the Security Council. But, again, 
it must be questioned exactly how negotiable such 
a Security Council decision would be if a member 
state for reasons of its own did not wish to employ 
its own force. A General Assembly recommenda- 
tion has no mandatory effect on a member state 
reluctant to use its forces. It must be remembered, 
however, that a General Assembly recommenda- 
tion has behind it two-thirds of the membership 
of the United Nations, and we may assume some 
relation exists between the voting position of a 
member state and its action position when collec- 
tive measures are called for. 

The third basic distinction lies in the United 
Nations’ capabilities for planning under the two 
schemes. If, under the scheme of the Charter, all 
the special agreements were to be negotiated, con- 
cluded, and ratified, the United Nations would 
know with certainty the total over-all strength of 
the forces, assistance, and facilities that could be 
called into use from every member state. 

Under the uniting-for-peace resolution, it will 
not be possible to know with similar exactitude the 
total available strength. The resolution attempts 
to make some headway in this direction by re- 
questing member states to inform the Collective 
Measures Committee promptly of the steps taken 
in complying with the recommendation that ele- 
ments within its armed forces for United Na- 
tions use be maintained. Thus, the Collective 
Measures Committee can, by collating the re- 
sponses of member states, make rough estimates of 
the force at hand. The possibility of real prog- 
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In the United Nations, we are laying the founda- 
tions for a security system, which will put an end 
to the war method in international relations. Those 
who may be called upon to make sacrifices of life 
and limb in support of this system are not fighting 
for the victory of a side in a conflict but for the 
Mame ad of mankind in its struggle against war 

If. 

P the principles of the collective security system 
/ are easy to state and to comprehend. But the task 
| of constructing it through voluntary cooperation of 
/ independent countries takes infinite patience and 

goodwill. Many complex problems are involved. 

A collective security system is a shield of peace, 
for it confronts an aggressor with the combined 
forces and resources of the entire world. Ac- 
cordingly, the victim of an aggressor is not just 
a particular nation over whose borders troops may 
march. It is all the independent nations prepared 
in advance to defend themselves by defending the 
immediate victim. Mutual aid and self-help goes 
into action regardless who the initiator of the as- 
sault may be or what his politics or mission. By 
the principles of collective security, we must be 
prepared to put down the act of aggression. This 
act shall not prevail. The peace-loving majority 
have it within their spiritual strength and their 
economic and military power to enforce that doc- 
trine. 

——Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
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ress, however, lies not in computations of prospec- 
tive contributions but in the ability to devise 
methods and procedures and techniques of 
coordination, so that the national action taken by 
the member states in response to an Assembly rec- 
ommendation will have maximum operative 
effectiveness. 

The process of girding the loins of the United 
Nations is not a short or easy one. It is, however, 
susceptible of progressive development. The 
United Nations may never be perfected to meet an 
idealist’s goal, but, if sufficient progress is made, 
it may determine whether a potential aggressor 
will be willing to face the consequences of his act. 

From the point of view of our own American 
policy, in the most selfish sense, the creation and 
development of a universal security system in the 
United Nations is to be our best interests. It is 
not merely an idealistic concept conceived and 
promoted by those who maintain no relations with 
reality. On the contrary, recognition is given to 
the fact that, in collective action, we multiply our 
defensive capability. 

In short, the building up of our own strength 
and the building up of the strength of the United 
Nations is one and the same thing pointing in the 
same direction: to prevent a war, or, if it cannot 
be prevented, to win it. 
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U.N. Action on Collective Security: What It Means to Americans 


by John D. Hickerson 
Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs? 


Amidst the debate and tumult these days, as 
this great country works out in its own way the 
guidelines which will mark its path of leadershi 
in the civilized world, one fact remains crysta 
clear. Our leadership, in strengthening the free 
world, will not falter. We are committed to the 
job, and it is going on every minute and every day. 

The debates may go on since people here are 
free to voice their differences and to bring their 
ideas to the market place of a democratic society. 
But, the debates are over the how and when and 
where of our defenses. We may now debate wa 
and means, but we are united as a people in the 
conviction that what we have is worth preserving. 
We know that we are menaced by enemies of the 
Republic from without, that we must assume a 
posture of defensive strength, and that, with the 
collaboration of other free peoples, we must take 
the lead in working for peace through strength. 
This is America’s foreign policy. And one of the 
foundation stones of the edifice is the United 
Nations. 

Through the United Nations, we are working for 
peace. To the United Nations, we are giving 
strength, to reinforce this international instru- 
ment of community law, morality, and action. 
And, from the United Nations, we are gainin 
strength—the strength of collective action—an 
the best hope for the future peace of the world. 


U.N. Actions on Collective Security 


It is this facet of our policy which I shall speak 
on: strengthening the free world through the 
United Nations. 

Despite many handicaps, the United Nations is 
doing a good job in the world today on many 
fronts. But the one which is of most immediate 
importance is the front of collective security. This 
means the effective action of the world commu- 


1Address made before the Virginia Federation of 


Women’s Clubs at Washington on Apr. 25 and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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nity to preserve _— and, indeed, community 
existence against the outlaw. 

The problem is as old as society itself. Count- 
less ages ago, man first learned that, alone, he was 
the prey of marauders, thieves, and bandits. Dur- 
ing the intervening ages, he learned that survival 
lay in joining with his fellow creatures for mu- 
tual protection. Our advanced community life, in 
towns and cities and within nations, pays tribute 
to the lesson learned over the centuries. 

Somehow, this lesson never was well learned 
when it came to nations. The law of the jungle, 
long since outlawed through collective action 
wherever men had become civilized, still ruled 
men’s affairs in the international setting. 

The slow tortuous process of learning how to 
live together, how to pool individual strength for 
mutual protection, and how to live peaceably but 
equi ol to deal with the lawless—this process 
has finally brought us to a point, where, for the 
first time in history, free men, organized as nations, 
are rallying under a common , oan to protect 
their national freeholds by enforcing the judg- 
ment of the community against the lawbreaker 
the first time he tries to jump on an individual 
member. 

This, then, is the backdrop for collective secu- 
rity. Korea is the setting. The free men of the 
world, led by this nation, are the protagonists in 
the fateful drama. With the history of man’s 
slow progress in learning his lessons of interna- 
tional life, it becomes clear that this is a beginning, 
not an end. It becomes clear that the United Na- 
tions action in Korea is the action of all peaceful 
men, whether in the fight or not. The United 
Nations moves as we, the member nations, will it 
to move. As we are resolute and courageous, it 
acts with those qualities. If we are divided and 
indecisive, it seems to be weak and without 
strength. And, above all, its effectiveness as a 
center for genuine collective action to preserve the 
peace is only as great as the will and strength of 
this nation and of other free nations to make it 
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so. Only after the efforts are made and the process 
becomes habitual and accepted is there a chance 
for the sum to become greater than the parts. 

Today, with collective international action in 
its first stages, we cannot, of course, rely on the 
United Nations as our only means of protection 
against aggression. It is one of the means. The 

nited Nations is buttressed by our own increas- 
ing strength, combined with that of the other free 
nations; this strength is now the principal deter- 
rent to the would-be conqueror. 

But I am firmly convinced that the United Na- 
tions can steadily be developed into a strong col- 
lective security system if we keep in mind what 
it is, what it can do, and what we can do to support 
it most effectively. 


Analyzing the Charter 


It would be well to correct a common misunder- 
standing. It is often said that the United Nations 
system was founded on the assumption that the 
Big Five would cooperate for world peace. This 
is Sudden at the picture through the wrong end 
of the lens. We did not just “assume” that the 
Big Five would cooperate—the Big Five, in sign- 
ing the Charter, specifically pledged that they 
would cooperate for world peace. The Charter 
is one of the most solemn international obliga- 
tions in history. No one was compelled to sign 
it. But those who did sign it solemnly undertook 
to carry out in good faith its provisions. 

This difference is important in understandin 
the facts. Ifthe United Nations Charter is viewe 
solely in terms of an assumption that the Big Five 
would cooperate—which, of course, the Soviet 
Union has not done—you may feel that the United 
Nations cannot achieve its original purposes. 
But, if you look at the Charter as we do—as a 
solemn commitment to abide by its. contents— 
then, when one of the important parties violates 
its commitments, it is a challenge to the ingenuity 
and strength of those members of the United Na- 
tions who take the Charter seriously. The job 
becomes one of devising other ways within the 
framework of the Charter to accomplish its pur- 
poses and principles. That is what we are doing 
in the United Nations. 

The basic element of an ideal collective security 
system would be an armed force which could be 
called promptly into action and which would be 
stronger than the armed forces committing aggres- 
sion. The founders of the United Nations plan- 
ned for military forces to be at the call of the 
Security Council. Two things have prevented 
this. First, the Soviet Union refused to cooperate 
with the Military Staff Committee which was sup- 

sed to work out the plan for these forces. 

secondly, the Soviet representatives constantly 
abused the veto. In an age when the aggressors 
are the Soviet imperialists or their satellites, this 
made it clear that, even if such forces were at the 
disposal of the Security Council, the Soviet veto 
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would obviously frustrate any effort to use them 
against an aggressor. It is fair to assume that the 
Soviets thought they had effectively sabotaged the 
efforts of the United Nations to develop a collec- 
tive security system. 


Frustrating A Well-Planned Aggression 


That was the situation on June 25, 1950—when 
the Soviets gave the signal to their North Korean 
Sey sor to invade the Republic of Korea. In fact, 
the Soviets were apparently so convinced that they 
could write off any effective collective counter- 
action by free nations that they did not even think 
it necessary to be present at the meetings of the 
Security Council in June and July to cast their 
vetoes. 

But they seriously underestimated the free 
world. 

The Soviet puppets did not get away with their 
aggression. They ran smack into the firm deter- 
mination of the vast majority of the United Na- 
tions members to repel the aggression—to repel it 
even though there was no United Nations army 
ready to be rushed to the scene. We know now 
what we guessed then—that the Soviets expected 
the North Koreans to overrun all of Korea within 
a few days if no outside assistance was given and 
within a few weeks if the United States tried to 
assist the Republic of Korea. Our answer to their 
confidence is that we are still in Korea with the 
other fighting forces of the United Nations. We 
have not been driven out of Korea—not by the 
North Koreans and not by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The United Nations is ready, as it has al- 
ways been, to arrange for the phased withdrawal 
of United Nations troops after a satisfactory 
agreement to stop the fighting and end the 
aggression. 

But we do not intend to be driven out. 

And we will not slink out behind a smokescreen 
of appeasement. 

How did it come about that the United Nations 
was able to frustrate this well-planned aggression ? 

It came about because the free world, at last, had 
learned the bitter lesson of history that aggression 
must be met by firm collective action. The Sacu- 
rity Council could not call upon its own forces 
because the Soviet Union had prevented their 
organization. But it could, and did, urge the 
member nations to, come to the rescue of the Re- 
public of Korea. | Free men everywhere took 
heart at this decision. Fifty-three of the 59 mem- 
bers of the United Nations endorsed the action 
taken by the Security Council. The will to repel 
the aggression was unmistakable. But the means 
had to be improvised. For some time, we were 
practically the only ones fighting alongside the 
gallant forces of the Republic of Korea. We are 
still bearing the major burden along with the 
Republic of Korea forces, but the situation is dif- 
ferent now. Thirteen other United Nation mem- 
bers actually have fighting forces in Korea, and 
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they are all—I repeat, all—actually fighting and 
giving a splendid account of themselves. I am 
sure you have heard of the gallantry of our 
brothers-in-arms from the British Common- 
wealth: United Kingdom, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, and South Africa; the magnificent 
fighting qualities of the Turks; the stirring per- 
formance of the French; and the battlefront ex- 
ploits of forces from Belgium, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Greece, and Luxem- 
bourg. 


Counteraction by Member Countries 


Their contributions are not numerically large 
but, considering the problems each country is fac- 
ing against the threat of Soviet attack or subver- 
sion, I do not call them small. 

I am glad to be able to report that some of 
these countries have already sent or are planning 
to send reinforcements. A number of countries 
which do not yet have troops in Korea are now 
preparing to send forces; for example, Colombia 
will soon have an infantry battalion en route to 
Korea. 

How shall we measure our own contribution ? 
We have paid a very heavy price in American 
dead, wounded, and missing; in disrupted homes; 
and in our national treasury. But we know that 
those who have made these sacrifices have done 
so for the security of our own country and for 
free men everywhere. They have done it for a 
principle which all of us know is right. And 
what has been the result ? 

The United Nation forces have twice rolled the 
aggressors back in Korea—back to behind the 

point where the original aggression started. 

ow, the aggressors have launched a new offen- 
sive. I am confident we will give a good ac- 
count of ourselves in the current fighting. We 
have seriously set back the Communist timetable 
for expansion and aggression. We have limited 
the war to Korea and have avoided precipitating a 
world conflict. We have gained precious time 
for the free world to develop its own strength. 
We have learned the imperative necessity of doing 
this as rapidly as senile: Perhaps we couldn’t 
have learned any other way. Perhaps it required 
the shock of Korea to make us and our friends in 
the free world understand the dangers confront- 
ing us. And the measure of the effectiveness of 
our efforts there will be in how resolutely we build 
on the lessons this experience has taught us. 


Building on Lessons Learned in Korea 


How is the free world building on the lessons 
we have learned in Korea? First, we are increas- 
ing our own strength, and we are helping our 
friends in the free world increase their strength 
at a rate unprecedented in peacetime. Secondly, 
and this I would like to discuss in some detail, I 
believe that the greatest single step forward to- 
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ward the goal of collective security was the adop- 
tion by the United Nations General Assembly last 
fall of the uniting-for-peace resolution proposed 
by Secretary Acheson. 

This was a carefully thought-out plan to 
strengthen the United Nations. Let me review 
some of the important features of this plan and 
tell you of some of the progress that is being 
made under it. 

First, the uniting-for-peace plan went a long 
way toward stripping the veto of its significance 
as far as collective security is concerned. You 
will recall that the Soviets had been boycotting 
the United Nations during the months of June 
and July when the Security Council took such 
important action on Korea. Malik’s return to the 
Security Council on August 1 is proof that this 
was a miscalculation on their part which they 
sought to rectify. Well aware of this, the free 
nations in the United Nations were determined 
not to be frustrated in the future in their desire 
for peace by Soviet abuse of the veto. So, the 
uniting-for-peace resolution provided that the 
veto-free General Assembly could be called into 
emergency session on 24 hours notice—previously 
2 weeks were needed—if the Security Council 
proved itself unable to handle a threat to the peace 
or breach of the peace. In effect, the General 
Assembly was saying simply this to the Security 
Council: If there is a threat to the peace or a 
breach of the peace, you do your best to restore 
peace. But if you can’t, or if you don’t, we are 
prepared to consider the situation and take action 
if it is wise to do so. 

The next important thing the uniting-for-peace 
resolution did was to establish a 14-member Peace 
Observation Commission. The purpose of this is 
clear. It was fortunate that, when the Com- 
munist aggression occurred in Korea, there was on 
hand a United Nations body which had previously 
been sent there by the General Assembly. This 
body, known as the United Nations Commission 
on Korea, consisted of representatives of seven 
United Nations members whose objectivity can- 
not seriously be questioned. The Commission 
reported promptly to the Security Council that 
the Republic of Korea had been the victim of an 
unprovoked attack by the North Korean Com- 
munists. Without this impartial report, some 
members of the United Nations might have been 
reluctant to act so promptly and firmly. Largely 
on the basis of this experience, the General As- 
sembly set up the 14-member Peace Observation 
Commission. It will be the duty of the Com- 
mission to send observers to troubled areas when 
requested to do so and with the consent of the 
country involved. We feel that the oe of 
such a group might in itself act as a deterrent to 
aggression. If it does not, at least the United 
Nations will get a quick and impartial report 
on which to base further action. 

The uniting-for-peace resolution also took into 
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account that armed forces to be placed at the call 
of the Security Council have not been developed 
and probably will not be in the forseeable future. 
But, from Korea, we learn that the free nations 
are willing to respond to a recommendation that 
they come to the rescue of the victim of aggres- 
sion. We learned too—and it was a hard lesson to 
learn—that most of the members who were willing 
to do this were not militarily prepared to do so. 
We learned also that many countries would go 
to unusual lengths to prepare armed forces for 
use against aggression but that they were handi- 
capped in doing so by uncertainties of the Korean 
situation—how long the fighting would last, what 
types of troops were needed, what kind of 
equipment, and who would pay for it. 





The international Communist movement has re- 
cently launched a World Peace Council with dele- 
gates from 80 countries deluded by the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal to assist in the campaign of divide 
and conquer. This Council seeks to attract support 
from many peace-minded people who would be 
horrified by the thought that they were helping to 
extend the reach and control of the Soviet dictator- 
ship. Whether this new Council succeeds in catch- 
ing many people on their blind side in terms of their 
desire for peace depends very much on how clear 
citizens of the free world are about this matter of 
collective security. 

The best defense of peace is the strength of in- 
dependent nations and their determination unitedly 
to resist aggression. The great deterrent to regimes 
out to increase their territory is strength, unity, and 
cooperation of the free. That perhaps explains 
why so much pressure is directed against the stub- 
born unity we maintain. 

Among the “peace proposals” of the Communist- 
sponsored World Peace Council you find such items 
as: withdrawing United Nations forces from Korea. 
Another is a pact for peace among the five powers— 
that is, between the Soviet Union and the four Other 
large powers, including the United States. The 
Council declares that any country which is not 
willing to join such a pact is to be regarded as an 
aggressor. There are, of course, other demands on 
such subjects as atomic energy and the peace 
settlements. 

They all add up to a weakening of the efforts to 
build a system of collective security. That is the 
target. The bleating for peace in Korea, essentially 
on the terms advocated by the Soviets from the be- 
ginning, attempts to turn the first successful col- 
lective action against aggression into a failure. 
This would result in new aggressions rather than 
peace. Surrender would lead to surrender. Re- 
warding aggression in Korea would invite aggres- 
sion in Hong Kong, Formosa, Malaya, Indo-China, 
Iran, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Western Europe. 
More than anything else, it would deliver an 
almost fatal blow to the bright prospects for build- 
ing up the system of collective security. After 
reneging on the Charter in that manner, what mem- 
bers of the United Nations could be expected to 
take, in the future, effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats to the peace 
and for the suppression of acts of aggression and 
other breaches of the peace. 


Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
April 1, 1951 
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Ethiopian Contribution 


Let me give just one specific example—one 
among many. Not long after the fighting broke 
out in Korea, we were advised that Ethiopia 
wanted to contribute an expeditionary force. 
This was a significant development, coming as it 
did from a country which had itself been a victim 
of aggression in 1935 and which had felt let down 
by the international community in the League of 
Nations days in resisting that aggression. But it 
was impractical to take immediate advantage of 
this offer because of the lack of organized military 
training, the inadequacies of equipment, and other 
logistical difficulties. But Ethopia went ahead. 
She organized and trained an expeditionary force 
of over 1,000 men. Last week, that force sailed 
for Korea. Their morale was high. It was en- 
tirely a voluntary force, and, for every man in the 
force, 10 other volunteers had been rejected. 
The embarkation took place with remarkable ef- 
ficiency, with just one amusing and rather signifi- 
cant exception: Just before the expeditionary 
force sailed from Djibouti, the Commander noticed 
an Ethiopian First Lieutenant who had not been 
assigned to the unit. When asked to explain his 
presence, the Lieutenant admitted that he had 
stowed himself away on one of the troop trains 
which had brought the force 486 miles from Ad- 
dis Ababa to Djibouti. He said that, above all, 
he wanted to join the force bound for Korea. The 
Commander was regretfully obliged to put this 
man ashore. 

I have no doubt that this Ethiopian contingent 
will perform in the field as heroically as the fight- 
ing forces from other countries. I have no doubt, 
too, that other contingents will be trained from 
Ethiopia—and from many other free countries. 
Whether all these forces can arrive in time to take 
part in the fighting in Korea cannot be predicted 
at this time. But, under the uniting-for-peace 
plan, the momentum generated by the Korean sit- 
uation will be continued. All the members of the 
United Nations are asked to maintain within their 
armed forces contingents which could be made 
available to the United Nations for the purpose 
of repelling aggression. We believe that ever 
free nation must share proportionately in the ef- 
fort. This is not something that can b achieved 
overnight. It is a slow and difficult process. 
But I am glad to say that it is proceeding. We 
hope, for example, that it will thus be possible for 
the United Nations to use the services of that 
stowaway Ethiopian Lieutenant and of the thou- 
sands of other volunteers who did not sail for 
Korea in the first contingent. 

Another important feature of the uniting-for- 
peace plan is the establishment of a 14-member 
Collective Measures Committee. The purpose of 
this Committee is to devise ways and means of 
strengthening the United Nations’ ability to sup- 
press aggression. The scope of this Committee’s 
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study is limitless—it can examine and report to 
the General Assembly on all phases of military, 
political, economic, social, and_ psychological 
measures available to the United Nations. It is 
not in itself empowered to take any action. But 
what it is doing 1s to try to develop a blueprint for 
using the available resources of those members 
of the United Nations who are sincerely desirous 
of preserving the peace. . . . 

The blunt question may be asked: “Will the 
uniting-for-peace plan alone guarantee the 
peace?” The answer is, “No.” We regard this 
whole plan as but a step in the right direction. In 
the interests of the United Nations, the United 
States must remain strong until the dangers now 
confronting the world have passed. But a peace- 
ful, orderly world society can, we think, only be 
developed by such steps as this plan. The world 
has within its grasp today the makings of a real 
—- of collective security if it wants it and if 
the free world is willing to pay the price for it. 
We have made a start but, I repeat, only a start 
in the right direction. I am convinced that the 
people of this world who still have any freedom 
of choice want such a system of collective security 
and are willing to pay the price for it. I pro- 
foundly believe that it can be made to work. .. . 

I have tried to sketch out some of the things 
which the United Nations means to us as Ameri- 
cans in terms of collective security. The problems 
are big problems. But can we not detect, in the 
great events which are unfolding, the forward 
steps of free men determined to keep the peace 
they have fought for three times in our own life 
span? Peace is a fragile organism. We have 
finally learned that it needs strength to live—that 
indifference, pious hopes, and noble words alone 
will not suffice. But 1 think the more realistic we 
are, and the more practical, the greater chance we 
have to achieve our ideals. 

I would like to close with the words of one who 
understands man’s quest for collective security per- 
haps better than most other men alive today. He 
saw it fail once, and he saw his country overrun 
by an aggressor. On April 12 of this year, the 
Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, spoke these 
moving words to his men about to sail for distant 
Korea to join the battle of free men for their se- 
curity pel their way of life: 


It is in a large sense, soldier, that you are today leav- 
ing the homeland to fight on distant shores. You are 
fighting not only for freedom as we know it in Bthiopia 
and the right of each people to its freedom, you are also 
representing and defending in far corners of the earth 
the most sacred principles of modern international policy 
—that principles of collective security with which the 
name of Ethiopia is imperishably associated. 

Thus it is that you are now departing to take your hon- 
ored place beside the valiant soldiers of other united na- 
tions, those of the United States, Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Greece, Turkey and others. 

Remember that you are about to pay a debt of honor 
for your homeland which was liberated thanks not only 
to the blood of her patriots, but also to that of faithful 
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allies, likewise members of the United Nations. Remem- 
ber also that in paying this debt you are laying the basis 
for a universal system of collective security in behalf of 
your own homeland as well as of all nations of the world, 
be they great or small, powerful or weak. 

May God protect you, give you courage to acquit your- 
selves as heroes and bring you back safely to your be- 
loved homeland. 


Progress on Japanese Peace Settlement 
Reported to President 


[Released to the press by the White House May 3] 


John Foster Dulles reported to the President on 
the second trip which he had made to Japan as the 
President’s representative in relation to a Japa- 
nese peace settlement, and from which Mr. Dulles 
had returned last week. Mr. Dulles told the 
President that in his opinion the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and people were now aware that the 
change in the Supreme Commander involved no 
change in basic United States policies toward 
Japan and communism in Asia and that the United 
States would continue vigorously to work for an 
early and just Japanese peace settlement. Mr. 
Dulles also told the President of the satisfactory 
talks he had had with General Ridgway, the new 
Supreme Commander, and of the General’s prompt 
grasp of the situation in Japan. 

The President, the Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Dulles considered the program for concluding, in 
connection with the reestablishment of peace with 
Japan, a security arrangement between the 
United States and Australia and New Zealand, in 
accordance with the President’s statement of 
April 18, which also outlined the contempiated 
security arrangements between the United States 
and the Philippines and between the United 
States and Japan. 

Mr. Dulles reported that the President’s state- 
ment of April 18 had a very salutory influence in 
the Western Pacific and was accepted as clear evi- 
dence of the determination of the United States 
to stand firm in this area. 





Why We Need Allies—Continued from page 765 


work together, steadfastly and patiently. We 
must not be led astray. The real issue is whether 
we stand alone, or whether we stand and work 
with the other free peoples of the world. 

I am confident that the American people will 
not yield either to impatience or defeatism. I am 
sure that our courage and wisdom are equal to 
the great test we are now undergoing. And I 
believe that with all of our resources, our human 
energies, and our common sense, we shall be suc- 
cessful in the great objective of defending freedom 


and bringing peace to the world. 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 30, 1951, p. 699. 
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Effectiveness of the Voice of America 


by Foy D. Kohler 
Chief, International Broadcasting Division’ 


It isa little hard to reduce to a short talk the topic 
of my assignment, mainly because of the scale and 
scope of the Voice of America operation. We are 
presently broadcasting over a world-wide network 
of transmitter bases in 33 languages. We operate 
around the clock, sending out in these languages 
more than 80 separate programs a day, each 
tailored specifically for the time of day and the 
attitudes of the target audiences. We process over 
two million words daily and put more than 350,000 
out over the air waves. We are expanding even 
from these staggering figures. Within a few 
months, we expect to be using 50 languages and 
broadcasting over a hundred programs ai, about 
60 hours of “live” programs, containing over a 
half a million words. The United States taxpayer 
has an investment in facilities already operating 
or under construction of about 125 million dollars. 
If Congress approves, this will be increased by an 
additional 100 million within the next couple of 
years. The cost of programing and operating is 
presently running at the rate of approximately 
25 million dollars per annum and, if the new fa- 
cilities are granted, will gradually work up to a 
high level of about 45 million dollars per year. 

Is the taxpayer getting his money’s worth? 

Is the Voice of America effective? 

I think the Voice of America radio operation is 
certainly one of the best investments ever made 
with the taxpayer’s money. I think it is effective, 
and I shall try to suggest to you why I am con- 
vinced there is ample support for my conclusion. 


Answers to Questions of Effectiveness 


The question of effectiveness of the Voice of 
America, as I see it, involves really three questions. 


1. Are we delivering a clear, strong signal? 
2. Are we getting an audience? Indeed, do the 
possibilities of getting an audience exist? 


* Remarks made before the Institute for Education over 
radio-television at Columbus, Ohio, on May 4 and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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3. Are we affecting the minds and influencing 
the actions of our audience in a sense favorable to 
the interests and aspirations of the American 
Government and the American people? 


I can deal with the first two questions only in 
passing. 

With respect to the first: Are we delivering a 
clear, strong signal? 

The United States is severely handicapped in 
international broadcasting by its geographic lo- 
‘ation. Short-wave radio is, in any event, a 
medium with severe limitations both in terms of 
the quality of the signal and of access to the signal 
by prospective listeners. To overcome these hand- 
icaps, we have started to ring the world with relay 
bases which boost the signal to the listeners via 
both short and medium wave. We are developing 
overseas program operations. We are doing our 
best to obtain local relays wherever there is such a 
possibility. We are pioneering in advanced tech- 
niques and superpower with the collaboration of 
the best electronic engineering groups in the 
country. If Congress gives us the necessary finan- 
cial support, we can deliver an effective radio 
signal, even through the Soviet jamming. 

With respect to the second element: Are we 
getting an audience? 

We are extremely fortunate in that radio, even 
in relatively backward areas of the world, is an 
established and fairly highly developed medium 
of communication. We have available either firm 
figures or solid estimates on the number of radio 
receivers which we can reach throughout the 
world. We know there are about 80 million re- 
ceiving sets outside of North America, giving in- 
ternational broadcasters a direct potential audi- 
ence of over 300 million people, not to mention 
secondary distribution. And we are able, at com- 
paratively low cost, to promote ever-wider dis- 
tribution of receivers. Within the free world, we 
can apply with some adaption the techniques of 
quantitative audience surveys so highly developed 
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in the United States. Through these, we are able 
to get an accurate measure of the size, composition, 
and other characteristics of our audience and of 
changes in these elements. To do this, we use 
mainly private contractors, notably such organiza- 
tions as the American Institute of Public Opinion 
(Gallup Polls) and its overseas affiliates; and the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia 
University (Kingsley Davis-Paul Lazarsfeld). 

I can give you only a few examples of our find- 


ings. 

We thus know that in France, where our pro- 
gram is rebroadcast over the French domestic net- 
work, our audience has increased constantly and 
greatly in size during the past few years. We 
know that over 24 percent of the adult population 
of France of 7 million people are at least occasional 
listeners to the Voice programs, that on any given 
weekday we can count on an audience of at least 
a million people, and that we have nearly 3 
million on Sundays. We know that over half the 
adult population of that country has heard the 
Voice of America at some time and that our prob- 
lem is to get more and more of them tuning in 
regularly. We know that this audience includes 
the better educated and urban residents in gredter 
proportion than their ratio to the total population. 

In Germany, we know that we have likewise 
been able to bring more and more Germans to 
their receivers when we are on the air; that we 
now have a regular audience numbering over 6 
million in the United States zone alone. Here, 
the audience is characterized by its proportionate 
‘accent on youth—a very good thing, I would say. 

In Sweden, surveys indicate an occasional audi- 
ence for our English-language broadcast of 15 
percent of the total Swedish population, or over 
700 thousand people, and a regular audience of 
nearly 100 thousand, heavily weighted on the side 
of so-called opinion leaders and of youth. The 
same studies, based on direct sampling and on 
analysis of BBC’s Swedish audience, made it clear 
that we could multiply our audience manifold 
and get their more consistent attention to our 
story if we broadcast in the Swedish language. 
We are, accordingly, preparing to do so during 
the coming fiscal year. . 

You will recognize that I have been talking 
about relatively advanced and accessible areas. 
Unfortunately, the job is a lot harder outside 
Western Europe. In the free areas of Asia and 
Latin America, we find that our contractors are 
engaged in an unprecedented pioneering effort. 
But, I am glad to say that they are getting a good 
reception and cooperation from local authorities 
and local educational institutions. Consequently, 
we are gradually acquiring a first collection of 
firm information about the holdings and distribu- 
tion of radio receivers and the attitudes, listening 
habits, and characteristics of the audiences in these 
parts of the world. 

Behind the curtain, in the satellite states of 
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Eastern Europe we have, of course, been unable 
to make direct surveys. However, we are not 
without our resources here either. We have firm 
figures from preslavery days on the distribution 
of radio sets and sufficient current intelligence to 
keep these up to date. Research agencies, letters 
from displaced persons, interrogation of defectors, 
United States missions—all these sources are sur- 
prisingly unanimous in agreeing that we reach 
about 80 percent of the radio owners every day 
and that the Voice of America, with the assistance 
of the well-developed grapevine, can deliver an 
important message to practically the entire popu- 
lation of the satellite states within a matter of 
hours. Similar sources indicate that there has 
been a comparably sharpened interest in China 
since the Communists took over. The frantic ef- 
forts of local stooge governments to combat our 
efforts confirm these estimates. 

In tke Soviet Union, in the early days of our 
Russian language program, which was inaugu- 
rated in February 1947, all the evidence we could 
amass at the Embassy in Moscow indicated that 
the Voice of America must have a regular listen- 
ing audience of at least 10 million people. What 
the figure is since the Kremlin indicated its dis- 
approval of listening, by undertaking a colossal 
jamming campaign in April 1949, nobody really 
could know. However, our monitoring indicates 
that we have greatly improved the delivery of our 
signal since that date; that the Voice can be heard 
25 percent of the time even in Moscow, where the 
jamming is concentrated, and 60 to 80 percent of 
the time outside the capitol, Moreover, defectors 
continue to give us a pattern of widespread listen- 
ing, and the Soviet press and radio contribute ad- 
ditional evidence. Last year, an important Soviet 
journal started its review of the current Soviet 
stage success by saying: 

The Voice of America: To millions of Soviet people 


these words have become synonymous with lying and 
provocational fictions. 


So much for audience measurement. 


Impact on Audiences 


Now, what is the Voice’s impact on the audiences 
we reach ? 

This question involves even more intangibles in 
the international field than in the field of domes- 
tic radio—and, as all of you know, there are plenty 
of intangibles even here at home. It involves 
questions of the analysis of the content of our pro- 
grams and their measurement against our com- 
munications intentions. It involves ascertaining 
sample audiences’ reaction to specific programs 
through the panel technique and the use of such 
devices as the Stanton-Lazarfeld reaction ana- 
lyzer. It involves the testing of the level and 
quality of the language we use in our 30-odd lJan- 
guage programs and audience reaction to specific 
announcers voices and method of delivery. For 
all these purposes, we can also use established 
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American methods and techniques and the serv- 
ices of objective and experienced American re- 
search agencies like International Public Opinion 
Research, Inc. (Elmo Wilson, Elmo Roper, 
Joshua Powers), McCann Erickson, The Commit- 
tee on Communications of the University of Chi- 
cago, and the Research Study for Human Rela- 
tions of New York University. Within the free 
world, tests can be made on the spot in the target 
countries. For testing programs delivered behind 
the iron curtain, panels of recent defectors are 
assembled both along the immediate periphery of 
the Soviet orbit and here in the United States. 

I want tosay at this point that, in a democracy— 
and in the long run in any regime anywhere—the 
word and the deed must go together. Pure prop- 
aganda at variance with acts may serve to con- 
fuse for a’ while or even to attain immediate tac- 
tical objectives. But, in the long run, false 
pretentions will out. In fact, it is one of our 
constant purposes to expose the false pretentions 
of our opponents. By the same token, it is our 
basic rule to maintain credibility and confidence in 
the Voice of America, even at the expense of occa- 
sional tactical reverses. 

In a general way, then, I think it is clear that 
the Voice of America can take a considerable share 
of the credit for fostering the growing strength 
and determination of the free world; for the suc- 
cession of 50-odd to 5 votes in the United Nations 
condemning Communist aggression in Korea; for 
the declining strength of communism throughout 
the free world, and, particularly, in such vital 
countries as France and Italy. 

This is attested by the constantly increasing 
size and interest of our free world audience, of 
which I have spoken. It is reflected in ever grow- 
ing demands for our program-schedule booklet. 
This schedule is sent to listeners on written re- 


quest only, and circulation figures have mounted © 


in the past year from 500,000 to nearly 900,000 
copies an issue. General effectiveness is also 
shown by the steady upward trend of our audience 
mail. In 1949, we received 126,000 letters from 
our listeners; in 1950, 230,000. In March of this 
year, we reached an all-time high of nearly 
40,000 letters for 1 month alone. 

Now, I realize that these booklets and letters are 
not scientifically established methods of measure- 
ment comparable to our surveys and panel tests, 
but they are very heart-warming and encouraging. 
And they do give us valid and sometimes striking 
examples of audience attitudes and changes 
therein. I should like to read you a few very 
random excerpts: 


From France.—I was climbing the steps to my sixth 
floor apartment (slowly as I am 74 years old and suffer 
from a heart condition); I could hear the Voice of 
America from every door, even at the sixth floor. I was 
both proud and happy. 


From Indonesia.—The more I know about your country 
and people, the more I get to appreciate America. I am 
very glad knowing that the Voice of America is able to 
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gratify the desire of all democratic nations, namely, the 
disclosure of the Soviets behind the Iron Curtain. I 
exult that you have done many things in order to make 
clear the meaning of democracy. 


From Germany.—At the beginning of your broadcasts, 
I used to be rather skeptical and must took them for a 
mere propaganda trick. ...I have changed my mind 
fundamentally about everything concerning your oper- 
ation. 


From Turkey.—Since our brigade went to Korea the 
interest in and love for the Voice of America have greatly 
increased. You made us very proud... . 


From Austria.—I followed your deliberation in radio 
with increasing interest until I finally discovered that 
formerly I was politically on the wrong road. By means 
of your broadcast, I came to despise the (Communist) 
path which I had unwittingly begun to travel. 


Programs Endeavor To Boost Morale 


In our programs to the peoples of the captive 
states, our job is a little different. Here, the 
stooge regimes are our enemies and have a ten- 
dency to be “more royal than the king.” But the 
people are our long-established friends. We try 
to give them the assurance that we have not for- 
gotten and will not forget. We try to sustain 
their hope for eventual freedom and encourage 
their continued hostility toward and their resist- 
ance to their oppressors. At the same time, we 
must avoid arousing their hopes unduly and, thus, 
disillusion them. We must also avoid inviting 
them to commit suicide by premature rebellion. 
It is a fine line to draw. We are constantly at- 
tacked by extremist emigré groups for being either 
too soft or too hard. Maybe this in itself is a 
good indication that we are continuing to main- 
tain the right line, but a lot of other more valid 
evidence indicates this too. Of course, our own 
people still in those countries are able to give us 
good advice. Moderate emigré groups abroad do 
likewise. Mail from and interviews with the de- 
fectors constantly streaming out into Germany 
and Austria on the Continent and into Korea and 
Hong Kong in the Far East also support our con- 
clusion that we are hitting the target with satis- 
factory accuracy. Here, too, I can perhaps best 
illustrate my point by quoting a beh of samples 
of the obviously deeply felt words of these inter- 
viewees and letter writers. 

A Woman in Czechoslovakia.—In this atmosphere of 
oppression, the only moment of hope occurs when we hear 
the Voice of America. Your voice comes to this fiery hell 
like greetings from a civilized world. ... We can live 
our terrible life behind the Iron Curtain and keep on 


living only if you, on the other side of the ocean, continue 
to feed us with the strength of everlasting hope. 


In Liberated Seoul, after months of Communist occu- 
pation, a Korean Listener.—During those weary and dis- 
tressing days of my dug-out life, the only hope and com- 
fort have been my listening to your broadcast over the 
Voice of America.... I knew then we would win. 
Please keep on sending us your messages of hope, 
strength, encouragement, and inspiration. We need 
them. ... 


In our programs to the Soviet Union, we draw 
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a clear distinction and do our best to drive a wedge 
between the despotic regime and its enslaved sub- 
jects. We appeal to their memories of better days 
and remind them of their own suppressed historic 
traditions and political and literary classics. We 
stimulate their skepticism about the story being 
told them by their own rulers, by telling them the 
other half. We try to clarify the curiosity we 
know they have about the outer world, and correct 
the warped and distorted image of that world 
given them by their Kremlin masters. I think 
there is strong, perhaps almost conclusive, evi- 
dences that we are succeeding. Defectors do con- 
tinue to come out, despite the great dangers they 
run. We have questioned scores of them, and 
practically all refer to the influence of the Voice’s 
programs on their decisions. Occasionally, we 
have striking demonstrations of our direct influ- 
ence, such as that of the two Soviet aviators who 
flew their plane straight out of the Soviet Union 
a couple of years ago. The unabated efforts of 
the Kremlin to keep our message out of the Soviet 
Union by the use of their colossal jamming network 
is another measure of the Kremlin’s own estimate 
of our effectiveness with the Soviet citizenry. 
Even better is the constant stream of attacks made 
on us over the Soviet radio and in the Soviet press. 
These have gone from a quarterly level of 30-odd 
full-dress attacks in 1949 to over 100 during the 
last quarter of 1950. They are so voluminous and 
so revealing that we have them under constant 
analysis by the Russian Research Center at Har- 
vard University. Not only do they give us a con- 
cept of the extent and composition of our audience, 
as I have already suggested, but they indicate the 
themes to which the Kremlin is particularly sen- 
sitive and with which it feels compelled to try to 
rebut to its own people. I might mention that 
they have reacted with special violence to our com- 
parisons of living standards in the Soviet orbit and 
the outside world; to our campaigns on the ques- 
tion of slave labor; to our demonstration that even 
minor improvement in living conditions in the 
Soviet Union proper is matched by a worsening 
of conditions in the satellites, and to our exposure 
of the frauds and fallacies of the Stalinist con- 
cept of Marxism. 


A Russian Defector recently wrote us after his arrival 
in Germany.—Your Russian broadcasts undermine the 
Soviet regime and completely nullify the Communist propa- 
ganda behind the Iron Curtain. Your broadcasts are a 
weapon more powerful than the atom bomb. 


Now our friend’s language is perhaps a bit exag- 
gerated—this would be understandable in the cir- 
cumstances. But its obvious conviction and es- 
sential message seem to me to confirm Arthur 
Schlesinger’s recent statement that: 

. only the potential disaffection of the Russian peo- 
ple prevents the Kremlin from throwing the world into 
another global conflict. 

We propose to keep that potential of disaffection 
alive and growing. 
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VOA Honors 160th Anniversary 
of Polish Constitution 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press May 4] 


I take pleasure in honoring the one hundred and 
sixtieth anniversary of Poland’s Constitution of 
May 3, 1791. For more than a century and a 
half, in bondage and in freedom, Poles have com- 
memorated May 3 as the symbol of their unflag- 
ging devotion to human rights and of their 
indomitable resistance to foreign oppression. 
The Constitution of May 3 has an additional 
meaning for Americans because it was brilliantly 
defended against the foreign invader by Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko, a hero of our own war for independ- 
ence. I think it is appropriate on this traditional 
Polish holiday to recall the opening words of the 
Polish national anthem: 


Poland is not yet lost while we are living. 


A spirit like that can never die. 


Relay of VOA Programs 
Over German Stations Negotiated 


[Released to the press May 2] 


On April 12, 1951, the Department announced 
the inauguration of negotiations in Germany be- 
tween the general managers of four German radio 
stations and the Voice of America for an agree- 
ment on the relay of Voice of America German- 
language programs. 

These negotiations grew out of requests by the 
German broadcasters for discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the Voice of America on the present 
Voice German-language programs relayed by the 
stations in the American zone of Germany. These 
programs have been rebroadcast as an occupation 
requirement by the stations Radio Bremen, Hes- 
sian Radio in Frankfort, South German Radio at 
Stuttgart, and the Bavarian Radio at Munich. 

The negotiations were designed to place the re- 
lays on a voluntary basis and to integrate them 
with the general schedule of the stations. The 
preliminary agreement reached provides for a 15- 
minute relay at 6:45 p. m., German time, consist- 
ing of political commentary, news analysis, and 
press roundups. Feature type broadcasts will be 
relayed at other times convenient to the stations. 

German station managers have emphasized the 
value of the political broadcasts, originating with 
the Voice of America, and have asked that they 
be continued. American and German surveys 
have shown that the programs enjoy constantly 
increasing popularity. 
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Statement by Secretary Acheson 
on Wedemeyer’s Korean Report 


[Released to the press on May 2] 


The record of our action in Korea is plain. 
Certainly, our course in Korea has paralleled the 
recommendations of General Wedemeyer. 

The United States endeavored, between 1945 
and 1947, to reach an agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. concerning the broad problem of Ko- 
rean freedom and independence, including the 
question of the withdrawal of American and So- 
viet occupation forces from Korea. When this 
proved fruitless, the United States went to the 
United Nations and in October 1947, introduced 


a resolution calling for elections under United 


Nations supervision and the establishment of a 
free and independent nation. On November 14, 
1947, the United Nations passed such a resolution, 
and a United Nations Commission was sent to 
Korea to supervise the elections and formation 
of a government. 

The Soviets refused to recognize the United 
Nations action and never permitted the free elec- 
tions in North Korea. Free elections were held 
in South Korea, and the Republic of Korea was 
established on August 15, 1948. 

American occupation forces were not withdrawn 
from Korea until June 29, 1949, 6 months after 
the announced withdrawal of Soviet forces. An 
American military advisory group of some 500 
officers and men was established in Korea, upon 
the withdrawal of the occupation forces, to con- 
tinue the training of the Republic’s army, coast 
guard, and police. This mission was still there 
when the Communist sneak attack was launched. 
It has played a very important part in advising 
and assisting the Korean army throughout the 
fighting. 

At the time of the withdrawal of our occupation 
troops, the Republic of Korea had security forces 
totaling about 114,000. The army of 65,000 was 
fully equipped with United States infantry-type 
matériel. About one-half of the police and coast 
guard had United States side arms and carbines 
and the remainder had Japanese equipment of 
similar type. By the time of the attack, these 
security forces had been increased to 150,000 with 
our assistance. 

Prior to the North Korean attack, the United 
States had delivered to Korea military equipment 
with an original value of over 57 million dollars. 
That equipment, at the time of its delivery, would 
have cost almost 110 million dollars to replace. 
Included in the equipment were over 105,000 rifles 
and carbines; over 2,000 machine guns and sub- 
machine guns; over 50,000,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion for these guns; also mortars, howitzers, 
bazookas, and other artillery with necessary am- 
munition; 5,000 trucks; 50,000 mines and demo- 
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lition blocks; 79 vessels, many of them armed for 
coast guard use; and 20 liaison aircraft. 

Further military assistance was provided for 
in the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 

Advice and training of technical specialists and 
tactical units had been and was being provided 
by the military advisory mission. 

In addition, the United States gave Korea sub- 
stantial economic assistance to correct the disloca- 
tions in Korea’s economy which had resulted from 
the war and the division of Korea at the 38th 
parallel. During the occupation, 1945-48, a total 
of 356 million dollars was provided for Govern- 
ment and relief. With the establishment of the 
Republic, ECA launched a large-scale program 
of economic assistance designed to fill the economic 
vacuum which had been created and to promote 
economic stability which would contribute to the 
maintenance of the political stability of the new 
Republic as a basis for eventual inification of the 
entire country. ECA plans cailed for a 3-year 
program totaling 285 million dollars. 

The only recommendation not carried out in 
actual fact was that calling for the creation of an 
American-officered Korean scout force. Instead, 
we provided a military mission to advise and train 
a Korean-oflicered army. In actual operations, 
our officers have served with the Korean forces in 


the field. 


Norway Contributes Mobile Surgical 
Hospital Unit for Korea 


On April 30, the United Nations Department of Public 
Information announced that the following information 
had been received from the United Nations Information 
Center at Copenhagen. 


The last preparations are now in hand for Nor- 
way’s humanitarian contribution to Korea. 
Early in June, a Norwegian mobile surgical hos- 
pital is expected to be in full operation in Korea. 

The hospital, toward which the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment has contributed an initial 5 million 
kroner ($750,000), will be organized by the Nor- 
wegian Red Cross. It will have a total personnel 
of approximately 80 people: 12 doctors, 20 nurses, 
porters, drivers, etc., and will be divided into three 
main sections, each devoted to special branches of 
surgery. The equipment, including the large 
army tents in which the hospital will be installed, 
will be purchased in Tokyo. It is scheduled to 
hold 60 beds, and it is expected that about 100 
beds will be added gradually. 

Two planes have been chartered for the trans- 
port of the doctors and staff direct from Oslo to 
Tokyo. The planes are expected to leave Oslo on 
May 16 and 23. After arrival in Tokyo, the staff 
will undergo training for about a fortnight and 
will then be flown to the base selected by Unified 
Command. 
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U.S., France, and U.K. Submit Claims 


Regarding German-Looted Gold to Arbitrator 


[Released to the press May 2] 


Representatives of the Governments of France, Great 
Britain, and the United States met in Washington in 
March to seek a solution of the problem with regard to 
the distribution of certain looted gold, claim to which has 
been made by both Albania and Italy. The Gold Com- 
mission, established by the tripartite Governments to 
distribute from the pool recovered gold previously looted 
by Germany, had been unable to reach a conclusion in this 
particular complicated case. 

At the Washington discussions, the three Governments 
signed the attached agreement which is thought to set 
forth a just and appropriate procedure for the solution 
of the case. The attached statement explains the circum- 
stances surrounding the two competitive claims and also 
a connected British claim to the same gold. The latter 
claim goes back to the Corfu Channel incident. 

The State Department is requesting the President of 
the International Court at The Hague to designate an 
arbitrator as provided by the agreement. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING AGREEMENT 


The Governments of the French Republic, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, who 
have under part III of the final act of the Paris 
conference on reparation the duty of distributing 
monetary gold from the pool formed by the gold 
found in Germany by the allied forces and re- 
covered from third countries, have found them- 
selves unable at the present time to reach a con- 
clusion with regard to a certain quantity of gold 
to which claims have been made, both by Albania 
and by Italy, under paragraph C of part III of 
the Paris act. The three Governments have, there- 
fore, decided to submit this question to an arbitra- 
tor to be selected by the President of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and to obtain from the 
arbitrator an opinion whether Albania or Italy, 
or neither of them, has established a claim to this 
amount of gold under part III of this act. The 
three Governments have signed an agreement, pro- 
viding for this reference to an arbitrator, the 
agreement providing that the arbitrator, before he 
considers his opinion, shall afford a full oppor- 
tunity to Albania, to Italy, and to each of the three 
Governments to submit to him such evidence and 
legal arguments as they may desire to do. The 
three Governments will accept the opinion of the 
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arbitrator as decisive on the question of the claims 
made under part III of the Paris act. 

If the opinion of the arbitrator should state that 
Albania has established a claim under part III 
of the act, the Three Powers are confronted by 
another question because both the United King- 
dom on the one hand and Italy on the other hand 
maintain for different reasons that the gold which 
on this hypothesis falls to Albania under part IIT 
of the Paris act should be delivered to them. 

The United Kingdom maintains that the gold 
should be delivered to it because it has obtained in 
the International Court of Justice a judgment 
against Albania for £843,947 in respect of the 
deaths of and injuries to members of the British 
Navy and the loss of and damage to British war- 
ships in the Corfu Channel, as a result of an un- 
disclosed mine field, for which the Court held that 
Albania had a responsibility. This judgment has 
remained completely unsatisfied, and although dis- 
cussions have taken place between the British and 
Albanian agents in the case, Albania has not of- 
fered anything more than a token sum in satis- 
faction of this judgment, and accordingly the 
discussions between the two agents have been 
broken off. The United Kingdom contends that 
in the circumstances, if Albania establishes a 
claim to the gold under part III of the Paris act, 
it should be delivered to the United Kingdom in 
partial satisfaction of the judgment of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice against Albania. 

Italy also has asserted a claim to the gold in- 
volved here, which arises from a matter not cov- 
ered by part III, namely, the Albanian Law of 
January 13, 1945, whereby Albania confiscated 
without any compensation the assets of the Na- 
tional Bank of Albania, the shares in which were 
for the most part held by the Italian Government. 
The gold in question constituted an important as- 
set of the said Bank outside of Albania, and Italy 
contends that under international law no extra- 
territorial effect should be given the Albanian Gov- 
ernment’s confiscation and the gold should be de- 
livered to Italy. In addition Italy asserts a 
claim to this specific gold based on the provisions 
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of the Italian peace treaty. Finally, the effect of 
the Italian peace treaty as regards the respective 
rights of the interested parties would have to be 
considered. 

The three Governments have agreed that, if the 
opinion of the arbitrator is that Albania has es- 
tablished a claim under part III of the Paris act 
to 2338.7565 kilograms of monetary gold looted 
by Germany, they will deliver the gold to the 
United Kingdom in partial satisfaction of the 
judgment in the Corfu Channel case unless within 
90 days from the date of the communication of the 
arbitrator’s opinion to Italy and Albania either 
(a) Albania makes an application to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for the determination of 
the question whether it is proper that the gold, to 
which Albania has established a claim under part 
III, should be delivered to the United Kingdom in 
partial satisfaction of the Corfu Channel judg- 
ment; or (b) Italy makes an application to the 
International Court of Justice for the determina- 
tion of the question, whether by reason of any 
right which she claims to possess as a result of the 
Albanian Law of January 13, 1945, or under the 
provisions of the Italian peace treaty, the gold 
should be delivered to Italy rather than to Al- 
bania and agrees to accept the jurisdiction of the 
Court to determine the question whether the claim 
of the United Kingdom or of Italy to receive the 
gold should have priority, if this issue should 
arise. 

The Governments of the French Republic, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States declare 
that they will accept as defendants the jurisdiction 
of the Court for the purpose of the determination 
= —_ applications by Italy or by Albania or by 

th. 

The three Governments agree to conform in the 
matter of the delivery of gold with any decisions 
of the International Court of Justice given as the 
result of such applications by Italy or by Albania. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


The Governments of the French Republic, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America (here- 
inafter referred to as the three Governments), 

Whereas Part ITI of the Final Act of the Paris 
Conference on Reparation provides: 


A. All the monetary gold found in Germany by the 
Allied Forces and that referred to in paragraph G below 
(including gold coins, except those of numismatic or 
historical value, which shall be restored directly if identi- 
fiable) shall be pooled for distribution as restitution 
among the countries participating in the pool in propor- 
tion to their respective losses of gold through looting or 
by wrongful removal to Germany. 

B. Without prejudice to claims by way of reparation 
for unrestored gold, the portion of monetary gold thus 
accruing to each country participating in the pool shall 
be accepted by that country in full satisfaction of all 
claims against Germany for restitution of monetary gold. 

C. A proportional share of the gold shall be allocated to 
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each country concerned which adheres to this arrangement 
for the restitution of monetary gold and which can es- 
tablish that a definite amount of monetary gold belonging 
to it was looted by Germany or, at any time after March 
12th, 1938, was wrongfully removed into German territory. 

D. The question of the eventual participation of coun- 
tries not represented at the Conference (other than Ger- 
many but including Austria and Italy) in the above- 
mentioned distribution shall be reserved, and the equiva- 
lent of the total shares which these countries would re- 
ceive, if they were eventually admitted to participate, 
shall be set aside to be disposed of at a later date in such 
manner aS may be decided by the Allied Governments 
concerned. 

E. The various countries participating in the pool shall 
supply to the Governments of the United States of 
America, France, and the United Kingdom, as the oc- 
cupying Powers concerned, detailed and verifiable data 
regarding the gold losses suffered through looting by, or 
removal to, Germany. 

F. The Governments of the United States of America, 
France, and the United Kingdom shall take appropriate 
steps within the Zones of Germany occupied by them 
respectively to implement distribution in accordance 
with the foregoing provisions. 

G. Any monetary gold which may be recovered from a 
third country to which it was transferred from Germany 
shall be distributed in accordance with this arrangement 
for the restitution of monetary gold. 


Whereas, for the purpose of fulfilling their 


duties under the aforesaid Part ITI, the three Gov- 


ernments established a Commission designated as 
the Tripartite Commission for the Restitution of 
Monetary Gold and invited all Governments 
which desired to make claims under Part III of 
the Final Act of the Paris Conference on Repara- 
tion for a proportionate share of the gold pool to 
submit their claims to the said Commission ; 

Whereas, in 1943 Germany looted, or wrong- 
fully removed from Rome to German territory, 
2338.7565 kilograms of gold; 

Whereas, Albania claims that the said amount 
of gold was monetary gold belonging to Albania 
within the meaning of the aforementioned para- 
graph C and that in consequence, under the afore- 
said paragraph A, Albania should receive a pro- 
portionate part of the gold pool referred to in that 
paragraph ; 

Whereas, Italy claims that the aforesaid amount 
of gold was monetary gold belonging to Ital 
within the meaning of the aforesaid paragrap 
C and that in consequence, under paragraph A, 
Italy should receive a proportionate amount of 
the gold pool referred to in that paragraph; 

Whereas, the Governments of Italy and Albania 
submitted claims to the Commission as above 
recited ; 

Whereas, the said Commission considered that 
the competitive claims of Albania and of Italy 
involved disputed questions which the Commis- 
sion felt itself incompetent to determine and ac- 
cordingly revoked its previous provisional decision 
on the matter (which previous decision shall now 
be regarded as a nullity) and referred the said 
claims to the three Governments for decision; and 

Whereas, the three Governments consider that 
the aforesaid claims of Albania and Italy involve 
disputed questions of law and fact and, in order 
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that they may, in the exercise of their duty under 
Part III of the Paris Act, carry out the distribu- 
tion provided for in that Part correctly, they 
pal be assisted by the opinion of an impartial 
and highly qualified jurist; 

Have agreed as follows: 


(1) The three Governments sane the Presi- 
dent of the International Court of Justice to desig- 
nate as an arbitrator an eminent and impartial 
jurist, to advise them as to the decision which they 
should adopt with regard to the aforementioned 
claims of Albania and of Italy. The emoluments 
and expenses of the arbitrator shall be defrayed 
by the Tripartite Gold Commission as a proper 
dea e against the gold pool. 

(2 The arbitrator, after taking into account 
all the facts and all the legal considerations which 
it is proper for the three Governments to take 
into account under Part III and bearing in mind 
that his advice should be consistent with decisions 
already made in other cases by the Tripartite Gold 
Commission, is requested to advise the three Gov- 
ernments whether : 

(i) Albania has established that 2338.7565 
kilograms of monetary gold, which were looted by 
Germany from Rome in 1943, belonged to Al- 
bania, or 

(ii) Italy has established that 2338.7565 kilo- 

ms of monetary gold, which were looted by 
ermany from Rome in 1943, belonged to Italy, or 

(iii) neither Albania nor Italy has es- 
tablished that 2338.7565 kilograms of monetary 

old, which were looted by Germany from Rome 
in 1943, belonged to either of them. 

The arbitrator is requested to furnish his advice 
in the form of a fully reasoned opinion. 

(3) Before submitting his opinion, the arbitra- 
tor shall afford to the Governments of Albania, 
and of Italy, and to each of the three Governments 
an opportunity of submitting to him any material, 
evidence and arguments relating to the questions 
submitted to the arbitrator which they may re- 
spectively desire to submit. 

(4) Save as provided in the two preceding Ar- 
ticles, the arbitrator shall determine all questions 
of procedure, including the manner and the time 
limits within which pa. Noa and observations may 
be submitted to him by any Government entitled 
to do so. Before determining any questions of 
procedure, he shall convoke a meeting at Brussels 
of the Agents of all the Governments entitled to 
submit evidence and arguments to him, and shall 
hear their views with regard to all questions of 
procedure. If any Government entitled to do so 
does not, within thirty days of being invited to 
do so by the arbitrator, inform the arbitrator of 
its intention to appoint an Agent and to submit 
evidence or observations, that Government shall 
be deemed to have renounced its right to do so. 

(5) The three Governments, in exercising their 
duty under Part III of the Final Act of the Paris 
Conference on Reparation, will accept the advice 
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given by the arbitrator on the question whether 
Albania, or Italy, or neither has established a 
claim to the aforesaid amount of gold. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned represent- 
atives of the three Governments, being duly 
authorized thereto, have signed the present A gree- 
ment. 

Done this 25th day of April 1951, at Washing- 
ton in English and French, both texts bein 
equally authentic, in a single copy, which wi 
remain deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, of which certified copies 
shall be transmitted by the Government of the 
United States to the Governments of the French 
— the United Kingdom, Albania, and 

taly. 


For the Government of the French Republic: 
Henri Bonnet 
For the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
Outver S. Franks 
For the Government of the United States of 
America: 
Dean ACHESON 


Killing of American Soldier 
at Vienna Being Investigated 


The Department of State was informed on May 
4 by its Legation at Vienna of the killing of an 
American soldier by Soviet soldiers in that city’s 
international sector. 

The United States element is responsible for 
the preservation of law and order in the interna- 
tional sector of Vienna during the month of May, 
in.accordance with quadripartite agreement which 
assigns this responsibility in rotation to the four 
occupying powers. 

According to the dispatch, the soldier, experi- 
enced in the Vienna international patrol, was ac- 
companied by another American soldier. The 
soldiers were on foot patrol at approximately 
12:30 a. m., Vienna time, when two armed Soviet 
soldiers who were asked to halt for the usual iden- 
tification, without warning fired two bursts of a 
“tommygun” at less than 10 yards range. The 
American soldier fell immediately and died en 
route to the hospital. His companion returned 
the fire, and it is believed that one of the Soviet 
soldiers, who fled into the Soviet sector, was 
wounded. 

Troops of all occupying powers are authorized 
by protocol to carry weapons in the international 
sector. 

A thorough investigation is under way. The 
United States High Commissioner is making the 
strongest official protests to the Soviet authorities. 
The Department will issue a further statement as 
soon as detailed information is available. 
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Educational Exchange Among Free Nations 


FIFTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS 


JULY TO DECEMBER, 1950! 


i. APPRAISAL OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


This appraisal of the development of the edu- 
cational exchange program is submitted by the 
United States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange in fulfillment of its statutory re- 
pre responsibilities under Public Law 402, 

ightieth Congress. 

The educational exchange program of Public 
Law 402 was formally authorized on a world-wide 
scale in 1948, at which time this Commission was 
appointed. The program has faced not only the 
initial problems encountered in any new under- 
taking, but also special ones due to the worsening 
of world conditions from 1948 to the present time. 

At its outset the program was the heir of ideas 
which had been developed during the Second 
World War as well as more specific Government 
programs which had been carried out in the Latin- 
American countries in order to cement hemispheric 
friendship and cooperation. Its basic concept 
was to interpret the United States to other coun- 
tries. It was to make known the strength of the 
United States, the character and purpose of our 
a, and our national policies and objectives. 
At first restricted in the main to the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries as a continuation of what remained 
of the wartime program,’ the educational exchange 
service was expanded in 1950 to Europe and other 
areas of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The program was established with certain ma- 
jor instruments, including the exchange of per- 
sons, both at the student and mature leadership 
level, the maintenance of overseas libraries and 
cultural centers, the translation of representative 
American books and documents into foreign lan- 


*Transmitted by the chairman of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, Harvie Brans- 
comb, on Apr. 6, 1951. Printed from H. doc. 108, 82d 
Cong., Ist sess.; for material on the fourth report see 
BULLETIN of Sept. 11, 1950, p. 417. 

* The overseas library program has been world-wide ever 
since its beginning in World War II and it was a part 
of OWI as well as the Latin-American program. 
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ages, assistance to American-sponsored schools 
in the other American Republics, the support of 
various official projects in connection with uni- 
versities, industrial exhibits, and fairs, and cer- 
tain cooperative technological services in the 
Latin-American area. 

The concept of interpreting the United States 
appealed strongly to the American people, and 
the program has received wide public support and 
steadily increasing appropriations from the Con- 
gress. In 1948, a total of around $20,000,000 was 
ote sr to the United States information and 
educational exchange programs, including the pro- 
gram of scientific and technical cooperation with 
the other American Republics. Of this total of 
$20,000,000, approximately $3,000,000 was avail- 
able for educational exchange activities. 

In succeeding years the appropriations were 
made steadily larger. Funds available for 1951 
exceed $111,000,000 * for the information and edu- 
cational exchange programs of Public Law 402. 
Of this total around $10,000,000 has been allocated 
to educational exchange. In addition, for fiscal 
year 1951, approximately $20,000,000 in dollars 
and the dollar equivalent in foreign currencies is 
available for special educational exchange pro- 
caren under other authorities, such as the Ful- 

right educational program and other special 
programs in Finland and Germany, and the China 
area aid program. 

Thus, two developments have been under way 
during this brief period: the expansion of the 
program to new countries and an increase in its 
volume. Simultaneously has come the necessity 
for another development. As world conditions 
worsened, it became evident that although the ob- 
jectives as originally conceived were still valid, 
they were inadequate and needed supplementation 
and sharpening. The Communist attack on the 


*The contrast between this figure and the $20,000,000 
for 1948 is even greater when certain facts are pointed 
out. The 1951 amount of over $111,000,000 does not in- 
clude funds for the scientific and technical projects of 
Point 4, for which around $35,000,000 was appropriated. 
The 1948 amount did include funds for this purpose. 
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United States was not new, but the program as it 
was first conceived did not take into consideration 
intensive campaigns for the conversion of whole 
peoples to the Communist point of view. The 
events in North Korea before the Communist mili- 
tary invasion of South Korea illustrate this chal- 
lenge. 

The facts in this instance are so a that 
they should be cited specifically. In 1945 some 
3,700 North Koreans were enrolled in one or 
another of the Soviet-oriented cultural societies 
in that area. By 1949 this number had been in- 
creased to over 1,300,000. During the 3-year 

eriod prior to 1948, some 770,000 copies of 72 
Besoin books were published in North Korea. 
In 1949 some 500 books were translated and large 
numbers of copies distributed. For example, of 
2 books alone 537,000 copies were distributed. 
Numerous classes in the Russian language were 
organized. Almost 70,000 lectures and concerts 
were given in North Korea by Soviet artists, writ- 
ers, and other cultural representatives in 1948, 
and an even greater number were given in 1949. 
In the course of the 5-year period preceding hos- 
tilities, hundreds of intellectual, industrial, and 

olitical leaders from North Korea were taken to 

oscow for indoctrination. This provides a vivid 
illustration of Soviet program to misguide and 
seduce a whole population for violent ends. (De- 
tails of the Soviet cultural penetration of North 
Korea are given in the attachment on p. 795.) 

While the Communist educational and cultural 
program in North Korea was exceptional in its 
intensity, similar efforts in other countries called 
for a rethinking and redirection of United States 
educational exchange objectives during the last 
year. 

The Commission on Educational Exchange has 
discussed with departmental officers the formula- 
tion of basic principles and policies underlying 
the new approach. Certain major steps in this 
reshaping of the program may be cited as follows: 


1. Shaping the program to fit each country 

National attitudes and conditions in each coun- 
try and area of the world have been analyzed 
from the standpoint of the objectives of the pro- 
gram to be conducted in each. This has directed 
attention to special needs in various areas and 
ended the concept of a single program directed 
from Washington. For example, 31 countries are 
now considered by the Department of State to be 
areas of critical concern. They are the countries 
under Communist domination, those in danger of 
being so dominated, or those whose loss to the 
Communist forces would constitute a serious blow 
tous. The purpose of the analysis is to tailor the 
educational exchange program to fit the local 
situation. 


2. Sharpening the objectives of the program 


The aims of the educational exchange program 
have been examined and restated. Three specific 
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objectives have been set up, the relative emphasis 
upon each being determined by conditions in the 
respective countries. In collaboration with the 
information program, the educational exchange 
service is now striving— 

(a) To keep alive the spirit of cooperation 
among the free nations of the world for the 
purpose of self-protection and progress for all. 

(6) To strengthen resistance to communism in 
countries immediately threatened with infiltration 
or aggression. 

(c) To weaken the forces of communism and 
diminish its power in areas now under the 
domination of the U.S.S.R. 

These aims obviously are not in contradiction 
to the earlier, general aim of interpreting the 
United States to other countries. They do repre- 
sent, however, a great gain in flexibility and in 
definiteness. 


3. Review and redirection of specific program 
activities 

In order to achieve the goals set forth above, 
the program operations have been reviewed and 
redirected. A number of specific projects or 
activities have been revised. 

United States information centers——An excel- 
lent illustration of this is the broadening of 
function as well as the increase in the number of 
overseas libraries, now called United States in- 
formation centers. In 1948 there were 67 over- 
seas libraries and 22 reading rooms. By contrast, 
it is expected that the information centers will 
number 170 by June 30, 1951. Their change of 
name from libraries to information centers cor- 
responds to the more positive role which has 
recently been assigned to them. In addition to 
providing books and other reference and extension 
services, they now arrange for lectures, discussion 
groups, and “workshops” for specialized groups 
such as teachers; show documentary films; and 
hold exhibits, as local conditions make these acti- 
vities practicable and desirable. These informa- 
tion centers actively assist local institutions and 
groups along many lines, including the lendin 
of materials to national libraries and educationa 
institutions and providing English teaching ma- 
terials and textbooks to local schools and groups. 

Exchange of persons—The greatly expanded 
exchange-of-persons program is also being 
adapted to serve immediate needs more effectively. 
Grants formerly were limited chiefly to the 
academic and scientific fields. Exchange activi- 
ties now include individuals in other representa- 
tive categories: Government officials, labor 
groups, youth leaders, and professional leaders 
in all fields. There is an increased emphasis on 
bringing mature leaders and specialists to the 
United States on short-term visits. Even in 
student exchanges, one of the main criteria in the 
selection of grantees is an individual’s prospect 
of a position of influence in the near future. 
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A few statistics illustrate these new trends in 
the exchange of persons program, and also its 
expansion. In 1948 around 450 grants were 
awarded to students and adult professional lead- 
ers. In 1951, the plans provide for 1,555 grants 
from Smith-Mundt funds. With the addition of 
special educational exchange activities under the 
German program, the Fulbright Act, the Finnish 
program, and some others the total figure for 1951 
is expected to exceed 6,500 grants. Roughly half 
of the 6,500 grants will be made to mature leaders 
selected from a number of representative fields for 
the purpose of lecturing, inspecting new tech- 
niques, pursuing research projects, teaching, and 
other activities. 

The Department of State’s program, however, is 
only a small part of the total United States ex- 
change-of-persons activities, the great bulk of 
which are carried out under private auspices in the 
United States and other countries. Over 30,000 
foreign students are now studying in over a thou- 
sand American campuses. Not more than 9 or 10 

ercent * of these foreign students are supported 

y Government grants. The great importance of 
this student migration and the teaching contribu- 
tion of American educational institutions to an 
intellectually unified and cooperating world is im- 
possible to calculate. 

In some instances, the sharpening of the pro- 
gram to meet Communist attacks has been accom- 
plished indirectly. For example, a number of 
appointments to qualified Negroes for study or 
other work abroad has done more to offset the 
charges of racial conflict in the United States than 
many articles on the subject could have done. 

Other activities—In a number of countries 
progress has been made to secure local support 
for the program. For example, binational Ameri- 
can centers are being opened during the current 
fiscal year in Turkey, Iran, and Burma. These 
centers offer regular English classes, provide in- 
tensive English training for special groups such as 
educators, and offer courses and seminars on 
American civilization and other services. 

Difference of language is alwaysa barrier. The 
—— mentioned Russian program in North 

orea placed emphasis on overcoming this prob- 
lem. The Department of State is carrying out 
activities designed to increase the number of 
English-speaking peoples in various countries, as 
well as to reach other nationals through their own 
language by translating representative American 
publications. 

English-teaching materials are being distributed 
to foreign schools and individuals engaged in the 
teaching of English. In addition, special Eng- 
lish-teaching materials are being decdenel. 
These include textbooks and recordings in Korean, 
Viet-Namese, Indonesian, Burmese, Turkish, and 
Persian. Experimentation is now under way to 


* Exclusive of Chinese students assisted under the spe- 
cial China area aid program. 
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make effective use of motion pictures and radio 
as media for English teaching. Activities in the 
field of translation include financial and other as- 
sistance to foreign publishers for the translation 
and publication of American books, and Govern- 
ment-financed translations of certain United 
States Government publications for distribution 
abroad. By the close of fiscal year 1951, nearly 
2,000,000 copies of translated American publica- 
tions will have been distributed in 23 different 
languages. 


Summary Appraisal 


The expansion of the educational exchange pro- 
gram to many new countries, its rapid increase in 
volume, and its redirection to meet the challenge 
of Communist propaganda and subversion, have 
placed heavy burdens upon the administrators of 
the program throughout this 3-year period. The 
responsibilities have been particularly great this 
past year when, with the initiation of the Presi- 
dent’s Campaign of Truth, most of the expansion 
and change has taken place. It is the opinion of 
this Commission that on the whole the job has been 
well done. 

The Assistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
tairs has given the program vigorous and forward- 
looking leadership. Obviously we cannot pass 
judgment on the capabilities of all the officers he 

as selected to carry on the work of the program 
here and overseas. The progress of the program, 
however, convinces us that he has brought together 
an excellent staff and in our various contacts with 
the program officers here and overseas we have 
noted their devotion and enthusiasm for their jobs. 

We feel that special comment is called for in 
connection with the administration of this pro- 
gram since we understand that this topic has been 
under consideration in congressional circles. This 
Commission is a policy and program appraising 
body and does not deal with administrative or op- 
erating problems. However, a number of admin- 
istrative studies, surveys, and changes designed 
to improve the program as it expands have been 
brought to our attention and should be cited. 

About a year ago the Department of State was 
eneiiiedl along lines recommended by the 
Hoover Commission. This reorganization laid 
the groundwork for administering the information 
and educational exchange programs along more 
effective, better coordinated lines. Soon after this 
reorganization, the Department employed a pri- 
vate firm of well-known management engineers 
to make a survey of the operations and the ad- 
ministrative aspects of the total educational ex- 
change program. Many of the recommendations 
which came out of this survey have already been 
put into effect and others are in process. This firm 
reports to us that in general the operations of the 
educational exchange program compare favorably 
with those of any private firm or institution doing 
similar or related work. 
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In order to obtain objective counsel on the pro- 
fessional aspects of the publishing program, the 
Department has employed three private experts 
as consultants for the program of the Division 
of Libraries and Institutes. Two of these con- 
sultants are in the publishing field and were se- 
lected after obtaining the advice of the American 
Book Publishers Council. These individuals have 
spent on an average of 2 days a week for a period 
of 2 months reviewing the program in detail. 
They are now surveying operations at 17 overseas 
missions in Europe and the Near East. The ap- 
pointment of consultants on other phases of the 
educational exchange program is in process. 

The Commission wishes to make it clear that 
we do not believe the program has attained its 
maturity either in scope or definition. The process 
of adjusting it to the tasks imposed by the Com- 
munist challenge will be a continuous one. To 
illustrate, we feel that the reexamination of the 
content of the presentation made to other peoples, 
as contrasted with the objectives sought, has only 
just begun. Part of the approach used at one 
time—the emphasis upon Ss strength and in- 
dustrial wealth of the United States for ex- 
ample—ran grave risks of creating envy and 
resentment, rather than attitudes of cooperation 
and friendship. We believe that more attention 
should be given to the development of basic 
themes for program guidance. Yet it would be 
very unrealistic to insist that everything must 
be accomplished at once, and we are unanimous 
in reporting to the Congress that steady progress 
has been made over this 3-year period in this in- 
dispensable but relatively new undertaking. We 
urge for it increased attention and constructive 
criticism by the Congress and the public, and 
further financial support. 

The preceding statement is not intended as a 
full and detailed report on the Department of 
State’s educational exchange program. It is not 
the duty of this Commission to provide such in- 
formation. Rather, it is a statement of the situ- 
ation as the members of the Commission see it— 
a résumé of considerations which have led us to 
believe that the educational exchange program is 
sound in character and is making an indispensable 
contribution to United States foreign policy. 

The Commission has also studied certain specific 
problems during the period covered by this report. 
These problems and the Commission’s recommen- 
dations are set forth in the following section. 


Il. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION 
ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


(July 1-December 31, 1950) 


A. Department of State Versus 
Independent Agency Control 


During the period covered by this report, there 
have been various proposals to remove the informa- 
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tion and educational exchange program from the 
Department of State. This Commission’s review 
of the proposals has been made solely from the 
standpoint of whether or not such action would 
make for more effective operation of the educa- 
tional exchange program. 

This Commission believes, one member dissent- 
ing, that the educational exchange program should 
remain in the Department of State and we are so 
advising the Secretary of State. 

Our position is based on three major considera- 
tions: 

First, we believe that if the program is to be re- 
sponsive to the needs of United States foreign pol- 
icy, it must be closely integrated with the Depart- 
ment of State offices which formulate such policy. 

In the second place, the Department of State’s 
over-all educational exchange program is a com- 
posite of many programs whose procedures and 
policies have been closely integrated so as to give 
the total effort common objectives. The Smith- 
Mundt educational exchange program under Pub- 
lic Law 402 is but one part of this over-all educa- 
tional exchange program. Others are— 


The Fulbright exchange program (Public Law 584, 79th 
Cong.). 

The program for educational exchanges with Finland 
(Public Law 265, 81st Cong.). 

China area aid (Public Laws 327 and 535, 8list Cong.). 

Iranian-American trust fund (Public Law 861, 81st 
Cong.). 

The German educational exchange program (Public 
Law 535, 81st Cong.). 


Thirdly, we feel that independent status for the 
program would make it more difficult for the pro- 
gram to operate effectively at the overseas missions. 
Under the present set-up, the Foreign Service of- 
ficers assigned to this program are a part of the 
regular Foreign Service establishments. Their 
work is integrated with the official diplomatic 
work. It is our opinion that if our educational 
exchange officers operated in establishments sep- 
arate from the embassies, their work could not be 
as closely and effectively tied in with other em- 
bassy activities. 

We feel, however, that some improvements can 
be made in the organization of the program by 
making adjustments within the framework of the 
Department of State itself. By the close of 1951 
the two programs of Public Law 402 will account 
for around one-half of the employees and half of 
the total of the appropriations of the Department 
of State. Also, the operations of the information 
and educational exchange programs differ from 
other activities of the Department of State which 
historically have given primary emphasis to the 
diplomatic and political side of international re- 
lations. It is logical and desirable for special pro- 
visions to be made for the two programs so as to 
insure increased flexibility and increased speed of 
operations. With these considerations in mind 
we feel that the over-all status of the program in 
the Department should be studied. We have been 
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informed that the Department is doing this and 
we look forward to reviewing the results of any 
surveys conducted. 

(This recommendation is being submitted to the 
Department of State simultaneously with this re- 
port to the Congress. Therefore, no depart- 
mental reply can be reported at this time.) 


B. Relationship of Information and Educational 
Exchange Programs and Commissions 


This Commission discussed with the Commis- 
sion on Information the question as to whether 
the information and educational exchange pro- 
grams, and the two Advisory Commissions, could 
more profitably be combined into a single under- 
taking. Both Commissions agreed that the direc- 
tion of both by one assistant secretary and a single 

neral manager, as well as the direction of both 
in the field by a single public affairs officer, pro- 
vided adequate coordination. 

(No departmental action required.) 


C. Coordination With Advisory Board 
on International Development 


The Commission on Educational Exchange and 
the Advisory Board on International Develop- 
ment have taken steps to insure the coordination 
of their respective activities. This has been con- 
sidered necessary because of the interrelation of 
the programs upon which both bodies advise. 

A member of each body has been appointed to 
specialize on the policies and operations of the 
other board. If either specialist finds that prob- 
lems of mutual interest are developing, either 
body may request the advice and assistance of the 
other through joint meetings of the two Boards 
or conferences of individual members. Members 
appointed to carry out these responsibilities are 
as follows: 


Advisory Board on International Development; President 
John A. Hannah, University of Michigan, member of 
the Board 

Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange: Chan- 
celor Harvie Branscomb, Vanderbilt University, 
Chairman of the Commission on Educational 
Exchange 


(No departmental action necessary. ) 


D. Evaluation of International Exchange 
of Persons Activities 


The Commission on Educational Exchange has 
taken steps to develop specifications and secure 
private sponsorship for an evaluation project deal- 
ing with exchange of persons in order to ascertain 
what elements have contributed to the success or 
failure of programs of international exchange. 
The Commission hopes to interest one of the larger 
foundations in financing the project and arrang- 
ing for its conduct, waved any participation by 
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the Department of State or the Commission on 
Educational Exchange. 
(No departmental action necessary.) 


E. The Department of State’s Conduct 
of the Finnish Program 


The legislative history of Public Law 265, 
Eighty-first Congress, clearly indicates that the 
Congress intended for the Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange to assume advisory responsibil- 
ities for the program of educational exchange 
with Finland conducted under that law. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission has reviewed the progress 
made by the Department of State in the adminis- 
tration of the program during fiscal year 1950, 
the first year of the program’s operation. For 
this period, $264,422 was available for the Finnish 
program, with two-thirds allotted to exchange of 
persons activities. 

Funds for exchange of persons activities ($176,- 
281) provided for 50 grants to Finnish nationals— 
10 grants to specialists and 40 to graduate students. 
Fields covered included agriculture, education, 
engineering, industrial relations, journalism, med- 
icine, meteorology, natural sciences, woodworking, 
and the humanities. These funds also provided 
for one lecturer in American history to go to 
Finland. 

The selection procedures appear entirely satis- 
factory. For specialist grants, the candidates 
were nominated initially by the American Lega- 
tion in Helsinki upon the recommendation of 
Finnish professional organizations in their re- 
spective fields, and final selections were made by 
the Department of State. In connection with stu- 
dent candidates, preliminary selections were made 
in Finland by the Committee on Study and Train- 
ing in the United States and reviewed by the 
Legation, as well as the various professional com- 
mittees of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation in New York. Final selection was made 
by the Department of State. 

Over $88,000 was available under this program 
for the purchase of special educational equipment 
for use by institutions in Finland. This equip- 
ment included scientific and technical books, jour- 
nals, and periodicals as well as_ specialized 
laboratory and visual aids equipment. 

Since funds available for the Finnish program 
under Public Law 265 may not be used for ad- 
ministrative purposes, the Department of State 
has administered and serviced the program with- 
out hiring additional personnel for this purpose. 
Despite this, the Department has, in the opinion 
of the Commission, established the program on a 
sound footing and administered it well. 

(No departmental action necessary as a result 
of this statement.) 


F. Labor in International Exchange 


Communist propaganda is aimed at workers 
who constitute a large and important part of the 
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world’s population. The United States must 
combat this influence to win the workers’ support. 
Our task must be to depict the true status of 
workers in the U.S.S.R. and in Soviet satellite 
countries in contrast to the position of labor in 
the United States where workers have economic 
security, dignity, self-respect, and recognition 
without recourse to class warfare and dictator- 
ship which the Communist doctrine holds to be 
necessary before workers can attain their rights. 

Both Government and labor have recognized 
the importance of labor in international relations. 
The Department of State has labor advisers and 
consultants, and, at overseas posts, labor attachés 
and labor reporting officers form a part of the 
United States diplomatic missions. Under the 
ECA program and the Department of State’s ex- 
change-of-persons program numerous labor rep- 
resentatives have visited the United States. 
is. American labor has developed its own 
technical assistance program which was organized 
in December 1949 under the sponsorship of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (Icrrv), in protest against the Soviet 
domination of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. The Icrrv’s program is similar in con- 
cept to point 4 activities. Among the many 
projects initiated by the Icrru is that of establish- 
ing training schools in Asia to prepare promising 
leaders from countries in the region to function 
more effectively in the development of free trade 
unions. 

The Commission on Educational Exchange en- 
dorses heartily the emphasis being placed on labor 
by the Department of State. However, we feel 
that certain additional steps would increase the 
effectiveness of the Department’s activities. 
Among these are the following which the Com- 
mission recommends for consideration by the 
Department of State: 

(a) More scholarships at workers’ education 
centers and labor colleges. 

(4) More planned short-term study tours of 
trade-unionists on a functional basis. 

(c) Special summer schools and institutes for 
labor activists to study social problems and 
solutions proposed in various countries. 

(This recommendation was submitted to the 
Department of State simultaneously with its sub- 
mission to the Congress. Therefore no reply can 
now be recorded.) , 


G. Orientation of Chinese Students 


The Commission on Educational Exchange has 
recommended that the Department of State take 
the following steps in connection with the orienta- 
tion of Chinese grantees in order to carry out the 
terms of the legislation authorizing the China 
area aid program (Public Law 535, 81st Cong.) : 

(1) Urge foreign student advisers throughout 
the United States to see that the Chinese student 
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grantees participate in American campus and 
community life. This would include insuring 
that the Chinese share appropriate housing facili- 
ties with American students and other steps which 
would be conducive to closer associations between 
American and Chinese students, thereby avoiding 
the formation of national cliques which tend to 
isolate the Chinese from the American democratic 
influences. 

(2) Recommend that college or university rep- 
resentatives, pap advisers, and deans be en- 
couraged, whenever possible without imposing 
requirements concerning specific courses, to advise 
and counsel Chinese students to take courses which 
in the judgment of the advisers would enable them 
to interpret American democracy more effectively 
to their countrymen upon their return to China. 

(3) Take such steps as are possible to insure 
the widest practicable distribution throughott 
American colleges and universities of Chinese stu- 
dents who are entering the United States under 
this program. 

(4) Proceed with the plans to hold a confer- 
ence with representatives of colleges, educational 
institutions, and universities with a sizable Chi- 
nese enrollment in order that the Department and 
the advisers may exchange experiences and de- 
velop plans for the program which will carry out 
further the objectives of its authorizing legisla- 
tion. 

The Department of State has informed the Com- 
mission that it will take action concerning the 
above recommendations in accordance with the 
following (excerpts from the Department’s official 


reply) : 


The Commission set forth for the Department’s con- 
sideration one formal recommendation concerning the 
China area aid program which is administered by the 
Department under the authority of Public Law 535, 
Eighty-first Congress. Your recommendation consisted of 
four major proposals, each designed to insure more ef- 
fective orientation of Chinese grantees in the American 
way of life. Although each of these proposals bears on 
problems which have been under consideration by the 
Department we have benefited from the fresh approach 
of the Commission. 

Before commenting on the specific points recommended 
by the Commission, I should like to mention the points 
raised by the Department’s Advisory Committee on Emer- 
gency Aid to Chinese Students and Scholars, which de- 
voted a major portion of its last meeting, in December 
1950, to a discussion of the problems. The committee 
agreed (1) that the orientation of Chinese students is 
part of the larger question of foreign students generally ; 
(2) that in dealing with this problem the most effective 
work is done at the local level, and should not be under 
direction from Washington; (3) that the Department can 
properly inquire of local institutions as to programs whicu 
have been developed and their success to date and that fu- 
ture progress in this direction should be reported to the 
Department; (4) that over-all coordination can well be 
achieved by regional or national conferences in which 
experiences in this activity might be shared. 

The Commission’s first proposal was that the Depart- 
ment of State urge foreign student advisers throughout 
the United States to see that the Chinese student grantees. 
participate in American campus and community life. 
Efforts have been made in this direction. Members of 
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the Department’s staff have made extensive field trips to 
discuss with university authorities and foreign student 
advisers ways and means of stimulating participation of 
Chinese students in extracurricular affairs. Since the 
Department considers that significant progress is de- 
pendent primarily upon efforts of the American commu- 
nity, special attempts are constantly being made to enlist 
the services of private agencies and local groups to do 
their utmost to relate the community experiences of the 
student to their educational goals. The work of the Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student Advisers has been 
particularly fruitful in coordinating individual efforts and 
in furthering participation by American groups in this 
important phase of educational exchange. In line with 
the Commission’s proposal, the Department has taken addi- 
tional steps. Arrangements have been made with the 
National Association of Foreign Student Advisers to have 
a full discussion of the problem at its conference to be held 
in Denver next April. At this meeting the Department 
will present the Commission’s views on the subject. 

The Commission’s second proposal was that university 
representatives and faculty advisers be encouraged to 
counsel Chinese students to take courses which would en- 
able them to interpret American democracy more effec- 
tively upon their return to China. The Department feels 
that implementation of this proposal might affect the suc- 
cessful operation of the program in the individual colleges 
and universities since the Federal Government has no 
jurisdiction over the selection of courses in this or any 
other program of educational exchange. We should like 
to point out, however, that we have been informed of 
action taken locally in line with the Commission’s rec- 
ommendation. 

The Commission’s next proposal was that the Depart- 
ment insure the widest practical distribution of Chinese 
students throughout American colleges. Full execution of 
this proposal is limited due to the fact that the program 
is based on the principle of providing assistance to Chinese 
students already enrolled in accredited colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. However, there are now 
some 530 institutions which have been approved for par- 
ticipation in this program. The Department has indi- 
rectly taken steps to prevent high concentrations of 
Chinese nationals in a few schools by following, since 
the inception of the program, a policy of discouraging the 
transfer of Chinese students from one university to 
another. 

In connection with the Commission’s fourth point en- 
dorsing the Department’s plan for meeting with repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities who are responsible 
for various aspects of the Chinese aid program, I should 
like to point out that the Department now considers it 
preferable to approach the problem in a somewhat modi- 
fied manner. For example, the Department has been 
holding a series of small meetings on many campuses, at 
which representatives of the Department discuss with 
university officials problems related to the Chinese pro- 
gram. The Advisory Committee on Emergency Aid to 
Chinese Students and Scholars has been another effective 
medium for exchanging views, and, in general, coordinat- 
ing the operations of this program. Also, at various 
meetings of private groups, such as the National Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Student Advisers, and various educa- 
tional associations, there have been frequent and detailed 
discussions of this program, in which representatives of 
the Department have participated. From time to time 
the Department has considered the possibility of conven- 
ing a national conference of representatives of educa- 
tional institutions to discuss problems arising from the 
Chinese student program, but the Department believes it 
is preferable to approach the preblem through the de- 
vices previously mentioned, rather than through such a 
national conference. 

The Department will continue to develop other means, 
consistent with the substance of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, whereby participants in this program may 
obtain a better understanding of democratic principles 
and processes as exemplified on the American scene. 
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lll. RECOMMENDATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1950, 
FOR WHICH DEPARTMENTAL ACTION HAS NOT 
BEEN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED TO CONGRESS 


Destitute Chinese Students 


Recommendation 


The Commission considers that its general pro- 
posals for United States financial aid to destitute 
foreign students remain sound but that subsequent 
changes in the Far East necessitate a revision of its 
recommendations with respect to destitute Chinese 
students. (The text of these proposals may be 
found on pp. 9-11, H. Doc. No. 481, 81st Cong., 
Dec. 29, 1949.) The following statement is a re- 
vision of these recommendations: 

The Commission approves efforts of the United 
States Government to strengthen democratic ele- 
ments in China by providing educational oppor- 
tunities in this country for future Chinese leaders. 
Further, insofar as the Commission’s previous rec- 
ommendations are concerned, we wish to leave to 
the discretion of the Department of State the ques- 
tion of requirine the return to China of Chinese 
students in the United States. However, even 
though this question must be decided in the light 
of changing conditions in China and the avail- 
ability of funds, the program should be based on 
the general guiding principle that foreign stu- 
dents should return to their own countries upon 
completion of their educational program and make 
their training and experience available to their 
people. 

Action (departmental reply) 

The Department is in agreement with the Com- 
mission’s recommendations on aid to destitute 
Chinese students. Regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of the $6,000,000 now available for 
such aid are being drafted by the Department. 
Provision for payment of return travel of needy 
Chinese will continue to be made. This, in itself, 
indicates the Department’s intent that recipients 
of such aid shall, like all other United States Gov- 
ernment grantees, be expected to return to their 
own countries to make their training and experi- 
ence available to their own people as soon as prac- 
ticable. The matter of requiring the return to 
China of Chinese students in the United States is, 
however, within the province of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Justice. 


Report From United States Grantees 


Recommendation 

The Commission on Educational Exchange rec- 
ommends that the Department of State, in order 
to insure the proper supervision, control, and eval- 
uation of the exchange-of-persons programs, re- 
quire all persons receiving United States Govern- 
ment grants to submit adequate reports covering 
their activities during the period of the grant. 
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Action (departmental reply) 

The Department agrees with the Commission’s 
recommendation regarding reports from persons 
receiving United States Government grants. Re- 
ports are required from all United States Govern- 
ment grantees. At present there is great variation 
in the form of these reports. An effort is being 
made, however, to utilize these reports more fully. 
The Department will develop, with the assistance 
of its missions abroad and the cooperating ager- 
cies in the United States, a common format and 
content pattern for these reports which will pro- 
duce the information necessary to insure that 
proper supervision, control, and evaluation of the 
exchange of persons program is maintained. 

Two projects now in progress will contribute 
to our study of this problem. Results of the 
management survey of the Office of Educational 
Exchange will fe tw suggestions for improve- 
ment of the reporting functions in terms of more 
efficient organization of personnel assigned to 
analyze and exploit this material. The results 
of this survey will be available November 1, 1950. 
Likewise, one of the objectives of the current plan- 
ning study for the application of evaluation 
techniques to the educational exchange program is 
to review and make a qualitative assessment of 
existing government reporting and analysis pro- 
cedures, and roneauaciall practical revisions which 
will increase their value. 


Stabilization of Latin-American Program 


Recommendation 

The Commission on Educational Exchange 
makes the recommendation to the Department of 
State that it investigate the possibility of utilizing 
foreign currency credits resulting from the sale 
of United States surplus property to stabilize the 
educational exchange program in the other 
American Republics. 


Action (departmental reply) 

With regard to the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion for stabilization of the Latin-American pro- 

am, the Department desires to inform the 

ommission that it has been investigating the 
possibility of utilizing foreign currency credits 
resulting from the sale of United States surplus 
property for exchange-of-persons programs with 
the other American Republics. A recent reexam- 
ination of the situation,. however, reveals that 
under the surplus-property agreements negotiated 
with the other American Republics there are no 
foreign currencies available for educational ex- 
change purposes. While some foreign currencies 
have been made available to the United States 
Government as a result of lend-lease settlements, 
these moneys may not be used for educational ex- 
changes under the Fulbright Act, which is limited 
to the use of credits resulting from surplus- 
property agreements. 
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However, the Department will continue to take 
every opportunity to seek foreign currency credits 
in this area which may be used for educational 
exchange purposes. The Department is also ex- 
ploring new ways of stimulating greater use of 
funds from private organizations and private 
enterprise. 


ATTACHMENT 
Soviet Cultural Influence in North Korea 


The predominant role of the Soviet Union in 
North Korea is reflected in North Korean educa- 
tion and culture. During the period of Japanese 
rule, mass education of the Koreans was neglected, 
artistic creativity was repressed, and literature, 
drama, and art were limited to a select few, mainly 
Koreans educated in Japan. The educational and 
cultural void enabled first the Soviet occupation 
forces and then the North Korean regime to foster 
Soviet culture among the mass Korean people 
through the educational system and through the 
encouragement of mass appreciation of Soviet 
literature, drama, and art. Until the past year, 
however, lack of facilities limited the scope of the 
educational and cultural program. Since then, 
there has been increased activity in both programs. 

Most aspects of Soviet cultural imperialism are 
carried out through official channels. The pro- 
grams are facilitated by the Economic and Cul- 
tural Agreement of March 17, 1949, which states: 


The contracting parties shall in every way develop and 
consolidate the relations which have been established 
between them in the spheres of culture, science, and art. 


The objectives of the Soviet educational and 
cultural programs are publicly supported by the 
North Korean Government leaders, who have 
avowed the superiority of Soviet culture and have 
encouraged the spread of training in the Russian 
language, the influx of Soviet educators into the 
schools, the translation, publication, and reading 
of Soviet literature and the cultivation of Soviet 
artistic works.® 


°Typical statements propounding Soviet cultural su- 
periority are: 

“In order to develop the important educational culture, 
it is the most pressing popular aspiration to study and 
absorb broadly the advanced Soviet educational science, 
and to consolidate more than ever the everlasting im- 
perishable good will between Korea and the Soviet Union. 
. . . Soviet educational science occupies the highest place 
in the world as the means to develop culture and the 
weapon for the realization of a Communist society.” 
(Pyongyang radio broadcast on October 26, 1949, of a 
speech by Paik Nam Un, Minister of Education.) 

“Only by absorbing the advanced Soviet culture will we 
be able to develop our national culture further. There- 
fore we must intensify our efforts to absorb more vigor- 
ously the advanced Soviet culture so that we may develop 
our national culture to a higher level and make ours a 
rich, powerful country.” (Pyongyang radio broadcast on 
October 19, 1949, of a speech by Pae Chong Son, Vice 
Minister of Culture and Propaganda, on the necessity for 
the absorption of Soviet culture.) 
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The educational and cultural programs pro- 
jected to encourage assimilation of Soviet culture 
are implemented mainly by the Ministries of Edu- 
cation and Propaganda. In addition, there are 
special organizations charged with the responsi- 
bility for the propagation of Soviet culture. The 
Korean-Soviet Culture Society is the indigenous 
agency primarily responsible for the Soviet cul- 
tural program. In the fall of 1945 the society had 
a membership of about 3,700, with only 20 
branches. By May 1949, the membership of the 
society was over 1,300,000, with 105 branches and 
20,000 units. Among the activities of the society 
are the translation and publication of books, the 
publication of a newspaper and a magazine, and 
the making of arrangements for lecture tours, 
concerts, theatrical performances, etc. 

There are, moreover, certain Soviet organiza- 
tions that direct the flow of materials and Soviet 
representatives to the Korean-Soviet Culture So- 
ciety and to other indigenous organizations. 
eg these are the Soviet culture houses and 
several propaganda outlets under the Soviet Em- 
bassy ; the Soviet Information Bureau and Soviet 
libraries; the Soviet Motion Picture Export and 
Import Society (a branch of the Soviet Ministry 
of Cinema Industry) ; and the Tass News Agency. 


SOVIET INFLUENCE ON THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


A primary objective of Soviet educational 
policy is the teaching of Russian as the second 
language in North Korean schools. The Ministry 
of Education has reportedly decreed that Russian 
will be the only required foreign language in Ko- 
rean schools. In order to train middle school 
teachers and Government employees, 109 special 
Russian-language schools have been established. 
There are reported to be 1,580 graduates of these 
special schools already. A Russian Language Col- 
lege has been established in Pyongyang. Reliable 
reports indicate that the Russian language has 
been added to the curriculum of other colleges and 
universities. In addition to Russian: training, 
courses on Marxism, Soviet history, literature, art, 
and other aspects of the Soviet civilization are 
offered in North Korean schools. 

Soviet influence over the educational system is 
further manifested through the assignment of 
Soviet scholars and professors to teach in North 
Korean colleges and universities, short visits of 
other Soviet academic personnel, and the provi- 
sion of Soviet textbooks, teaching and training 
manuals, experimental apparatus, and literary 
works on both an advanced and an elementary 
level. It is reported that 13 of the original mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of Kim II Sung Univer- 
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sity were Russians. Since July 1948, more than 
30 well-known Soviet scholars have visited the 
various Korean institutions of higher learning to 
assist in their educational programs. Soviet en- 
gineers also visited Korea to provide similar assist- 
ance in industrial and agricultural fields. 

The Soviet Union has also brought Korean 
students to the U.S.S.R. for educational training 
in the natural sciences, humanities, public admin- 
istration, and engineering and other technical 
fields. More than 600 such students, both men 
and women, are currently in the Soviet Union, and 
recent reports indicate that many more students 
are expected to go to the U.S.S.R. These stu- 
dents, upon their return, are expected to assume 
positions of responsibility in the Government and 
political organizations and to form a nucleus for 
the Communist intelligentsia in North Korea. 


CULTURAL ASSIMILATION 


Assimilation of Soviet culture is sought not 
only through Soviet influence over the educational 
system but also through dissemination to the gen- 
eral public of a wide variety of translated Soviet 
publications; the performance of Soviet motion 
pictures, plays, music, ballet, and the like; the ex- 
hibition of Soviet creative works; and the visits 
and lectures of Soviet writers, artists, and other 
cultural representatives. In the field of publica- 
tions, from the time of the Soviet “liberation” up 
to 1948, 72 books (with a total of 770,000 copies) 
were published in North Korea, most of them 
translations of Soviet literature and technical 
books. In 1949, some 500 books were translated ; 
copies of the History of the Communist Party 
(Bolshevik) of the U.S.S.R. and Stalin’s Col- 
lected Works alone totaled 537,000. In addition, 
two daily newspapers are devoted primarily to 
Soviet writings; one published by the Korean- 
Soviet Culture Society and the other by the Soviet 
Foreign Culture Association. Finally, there is 
also a weekly publication of the Soviet Forei 
Culture Association and a magazine published “ 
the Korean-Soviet Culture Society. 

In the nonpublication fields, there are numerous 
examples of Soviet cultural penetration. During 
1949 more than 209 Soviet films were imported 
into North Korea and shown in both urban and 
rural areas. The State Theater at Pyongyang, 
established on January 9, 1947, is reserved for the 

erformance of Soviet plays and for concerts b 
Soviet musicians and dancers. Its limited facili- 
ties, however, permitted the production of only 
eight plays in 1950. Finally, almost 70,000 lec- 
tures and concerts were given by Soviet artists, 
writers, and other cultural representatives in 1948, 
and an even greater number were given in 1949. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[May 4-10, 1951] 
Security Council 


As a result of the increased tempo of the fight- 
ing, which broke out the latter part of last week 
in and around the demilitarized zone between 
Israel and Syria, the Council met on May 8 to con- 
sider the immediate issuance of a cease-fire order. 

United States Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
introduced the following draft resolution 
(S/2130), cosponsored by France, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, and the United States: 


The Security Council 

1. RECALLING its resolutions of 15 July 1948, 11 August 
1949, 17 November 1950, 

2. NoTiNe with concern that fighting has broken out in 
and around the demilitarized zone established by the 
Syrian-Israeli General Armistice Agreement of 20 July 
1949 and that fighting is continuing despite the cease-fire 
order of the Acting Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization issued on 4 May 1951, 

3. Calls upon the parties or persons in the areas con- 
cerned to cease fighting and brings to the attention of the 
parties their obligations under article 2, paragraph 4 of 
the Charter of the United Nations and the Security-Coun- 
cil’s resolution of 15 July 1948 and their commitments 
under the General Armistice Agreement and accordingly 
calls upon them to comply with these obligations and 
commitments. 


Mr. Austin stated that it was important that the 
fighting stop; otherwise the peace of the entire 
area would be jeopardized. The action of the 
Security Council would be directed to the parties 
and persons in the area without prejudice to fur- 
ther deliberation by the Council. Later, in assess- 
ing responsibility for the outbreak, the Council 
might want to take into account the readiness of 
the parties to comply with the Council directives. 
Neither Israel nor Syria should lay down any con- 
ditions for carrying out the cease-fire order. 
Adoption of the resolution, he added, would in 
no way mean that the Council was d®opping dis- 
cussion of the Palestine question. This was 
merely an emergency step, required by the circum- 
stances, and debate on the main question should 
continue afterward. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb (U.K.) stated that his Gov- 
ernment had been gravely disturbed by the recent 
deterioration of relations between Israel and Syria 
and by the outbreak of fighting in the demili- 
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tarized zone. It was his Government’s view that 
redress for the fighting should be sought through 
the machinery provided in the general armistice 
agreement and not through resort to armed force. 
There could be no justification on the part of either 
party not to attend the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion’s (Mac) meetings, nor generally to cooperate 
in its work. 

The French representative, Francis Lacoste, ex- 
pressed the deep concern of his Government over 
the dispute and stated that the need for a return 
to a de facto peace was very urgent. 

Ambassador Selim Sarper (Turkey), in ex- 
plaining his Government’s pli charines | of the 
resolution, pointed out there was nothing in its 
terms which would prejudice the claims of either 

arty. 
" Ambassador Abba S. Eban (Israel) said the 
Syrian aggression had increased in scope and mo- 
mentum and had now led to Israel’s formal pro- 
test and complaint. The Syrian army had estab- 
lished itself at the southern triangle of the 
demilitarized zone. In addition, it had canceled 
and violated a cease-fire arrangement, had inflicted 
and suffered considerable casualties, and had left 
behind unmistakable evidences of Syrian military 
occupation. His Government could not give the 
slightest credence to suggestions that the forces 
attacking the Israeli territory were “civilians.” 
Furthermore, Israel held the Syrian Government 
wholly responsible for the activities of these 
attacking forces. The intensive Syrian aggres- 
sion had been accompanied with a virtual break- 
down of United Nations machinery in the area. 
He criticized the reports sent to the Security 
Council as disjointed recitals which consisted 
mainly of reports submitted by both parties. The 
Israeli complaints had not been accurately or fully 
transmitted, and the main military engagements 
had been entirely ignored. In referring to the 
resolution, he stated he was in full accord with its 
central theme. At the same time, he noted the 
armistice agreement provided for the absence of 
military and paramilitary units from the demili- 
tarized zone. Therefore, he suggested an amend- 
ment to the resolution which would require with- 
drawal of all military and paramilitary units that 
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had penetrated the zone. He concluded by re- 
serving the right to seek condemnation of Syrian 
aggression. 

Faris El-Khoury Bey, chairman of the Syrian 
delegation to the United Nations, stressed that the 
several reports from the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization substantiated his denial that Syrian 
units had been guilty of aggression. In particu- 
lar, he referred to a cable of May 4 which dis- 
counted an Israeli claim regarding an alleged 
attack on Tel El Mutilla by Syrian forces. While 
denying that Syria was attempting to occupy the 
zone, Mr. EL-Khoury stated that Syria considered 
all claims to the zone were in abeyance during the 
armistice. He charged that Israel had planned 
and perpetrated iniquitous methods of ridding the 
Huleh drainage area of Arab landowners. The 
Council should provide for the immediate suspen- 
sion of the Huleh project, pending further discus- 
sions in the Mac and pending the acquisition of 
needed land by the free consent of the owners. 
Also, there should be the immediate return of all 
inhabitants of the zone. Further, there should be 
payment by Israel to the Arabs for destroyed 
property. All military and paramilitary forces 
should aa withdrawn from the zone, includin 
police units not locally recruited. The Counci 
and the two parties should confirm the powers of 
the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organ- 
ization and the Mixed Armistice Commission. He 
read a declaration from his Government which 
stated that the United Nations observers were no 
longer able to perform their duties because of 
flagrant disregard of their authority. The state- 
ment also said Israel was trying to utilize the 
delay in the Council on the dispute in an effort 
to present a fait accompli. He also offered an 
amendment to the resolution, which would pro- 
vide for the withdrawal of military and paramili- 
tary units, as well as the safe return of all civilian 
inhabitants to the demilitarized zone. He stated 
that Syria agreed to the cease-fire. 

The Council decided not to consider the amend- 
ments offered and adopted the four-state resolu- 
tion by a vote of 10-0-1 (U.S.S.R.). 

Under questioning, Maj. Gen. William E. Riley, 
USMC, who planned to return to the Middle East 
on May 13, gave data to the Council concerning 
the predominance of Arab population in the de- 
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militarized zone, together with the information 
that two Arab villages in the zone had been de- 
stroyed. He also stated that at the present time 
there were 30 United Nations observers, and that 
five additional observers had been requested. 
However, if the Mixed Armistice Commission 
were used, he thought he could get along with the 
present number. 


Specialized Agencies 


World Health Organization (WHO).—The 
Fourth World Health Assembly, legislative body 
of WuHo, opened May 7 at Geneva. The member- 
ship comprises 76 nations; three other countries— 
Japan, Spain, and the German Federal Republic— 
have sent representatives and have requested full 
membership in the Organization. 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, was desig- 
nated by President Truman to head the 19-mem- 
ber United States delegation to the Assembly. 
Dr. Scheele was elected president, and Dr. D. A. 
Dowling (Australia), Dr. A. H. Taba (Iran), and 
Dr. K. Evang (Norway) were elected vice 
presidents. 

One of the important events that will take place 
at this conference is the adoption of a single code 
of International Sanitary Regulations to replace 
the many existing sanitary conventions. 

Other agenda items include: (1) Completion 
of work on a 4-year plan for world health designed 
to strengthen national public health services and 
develop Wuo’s permanent world-wide technical 
services; (2) Plans to expand Wuo services 
through funds provided by the United Nations 
program of technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment; (3) The Director-General’s annual 
report for 1950; and (4) Various financial mat- 
ters, including fixing a scale of assessment for 
1952. 

Dr. Scheele, in accepting the presidency, said: 


The United States firmly desires to continue its support 
to the World Health Organization to the end that the 
world may be a better and more healthful place for all. 
‘ We believe that health improvement in all parts 
of the world is one of the main roads to peace. The world 
cannot remain half healthy and half sick and still main- 
tain economic, moral, and spiritual equilibrium. 
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Career Foreign Service Officer 
Category Expanded 


[Released to the press May 2] 


On April 16, the Department of State an- 
nounced a program designed to improve the per- 
sonnel program of the Department and the unified 
Foreign Service of the United States. In the 
furtherance of that program, the Department an- 
nounced today a program for substantial expan- 
sion of the career Foreign Service officer category 
to meet the increased needs for such officers in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

To achieve this objective, lateral entry to the 
intermediate and upper grades of the career serv- 
ice will be thrown open for a period of 3 years 
to qualified noncareer officers of the Department 
of State, the Foreign Service Staff Corps, and the 
Foreign Service Reserve without restriction as to 
number. (The term “lateral entry” is applied 
to the entry into the career Foreign Service of 
noncareer officers of the Department, the Foreign 
Service Staff Corps, and the Foreign Service Re- 
serve at approximately the same salary or grade 
level as that currently held by such noncareer per- 
sonnel.) All qualified officers in the noncareer 
service are being urged to make application for 
entry into the career service under this program. 

At the same time, a systematic and intensive 
campaign is being inaugurated in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country to increase the 
number and quality of young men and women 
seeking appointment at the entrance level as For- 
eign Service officer, Class 6. This drive is being 
inaugurated in order that the base of the service 
may be expanded to keep pace with increases in 
the middle and —e grades. 

Selection, in all cases, will be on the basis of 
examinations conducted by the Board of Exam- 
iners for the Foreign Service. 

Those eligible for consideration for the career 
Foreign Service officer category under the expan- 
sion program are: 

1. All personnel of the Department of State, the Staff 
Corps, and the Foreign Service Reserve, including per- 
sonnel of the Economic Coeperation Administration ap- 
pointed under the provisions of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948. 

2. Applicants must be American citizens of at least 10 

ears. 
, 8. Married applicants must be married to American 
citizens. 

4. Applicants must have rendered at least 3 years of 
continuous service in positions of responsibility in the 
Department of State or Foreign Service or have been em- 


ployed by the Economic Cooperation Administration fol- 
lowing appointment under the provisions of the Economic 
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Cooperation Act of 1948 and have achieved an efficiency 
rating of Very Good or Excellent (or their equivalent) 
for each of those years. 

5. Applicants under the age of 31 must have rendered 
4 years continuous service and have achieved Very Good 
or Excellent efficiency ratings for those years. 

6. All applicants must be under age 52 as of July 1, 1951. 


Any employee of the Department, the Staff or 
the Reserve who does not meet these qualifications 
on July 1, 1951, but who expects to meet them on 
or before January 1, 1954, will be permitted to 
submit an application for designation for exami- 


nation. A deadline of November 1, 1951, has’ 


been established for the receipt of applications. 
Applicants wishing to be examined during the 
present calendar year, however, must submit ap- 
plications no later than June 29, 1951. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Overseas Information Programs of the United States 
Government. Bibliography No. 58. February 28, 1951. 
Division of Library and Reference Services. 34 pp. 25¢. 


A selection of writings appearing in books, periodicals, 
documentary materials and official publications on the 
organization and administration of the overseas in- 
formation programs and in particular those concerned 
with the various media used in the dissemination of 
information abroad. References to the activities of 
nongovernmental and international agencies have also 
been included. 


Massachusetts and Foreign Trade. 23 pp. Free. Limited 
distribution. 


One of the reports prepared by the Department of 
State in response to a large number of requests from 
individuals and organized groups. Statistical data 
were prepared by the International Economic Analy- 
sis Division, Department of Commerce. 


Education: Cooperative Program in Panama. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2148. Pub. 4065. 
22 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Panama 
Extending Program provided by agreement of No- 
vember 13 and 14, 1944—Effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Panam& September 23 and 24, 1948; en- 
tered into force September 24, 1948; operative retro- 
actively from June 30, 1948. 


Confuse and Control: Soviet Techniques in Germany. 
European and British Commonwealth Series 17. Pub. 
4107. 108 pp. 30¢. 


Description of Soviet efforts to reduce the German 
people to a helpless confusion of distrust and di- 
vided purpose. Full pictorial coverage of topics with 
maps, cartoons, and photographs; reproductions of 
Communist posters, 
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